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CHAPTER V. 


HOW A STRANGE COMPANY GATHERED AT THE ‘ PIED MERLIN.’ 


THE night had already fallen, and the moon was shining between 
the rifts of ragged drifting clouds, before Alleyne Edricson, foot- 


sore and weary from the unwonted exercise, found himself in 
front of the forest inn which stood upon the outskirts of Lynd- 
hurst. The building was long and low, standing back a little 
from the road, with two flambeaux blazing on either side of the 
door as a welcome to the traveller. From one window there 
thrust forth a long pole with a bunch of greenery tied to the end 
of it—a sign that liquor was to be sold within. As Alleyne walked 
up to it he perceived that it was rudely fashioned out of beams of 
wood, with twinkling lights all over where the glow from within 
shone through the chinks. The roof was poor and thatched ; but 
in strange contrast to it there ran all along under the eaves a line 
of wooden shields, most gorgeously painted with chevron, bend, 
and saltire, and every heraldic device. By the door a horse stood 
tethered, the ruddy glow beating strongly upon his brown head 
and patient eyes, while his body stood back in the shadow. 
Alleyne stood still in the roadway for a few minutes reflecting 
upon what he should do. It was, he knew, only a few miles 
further to Minstead, where his brother dwelt. On the other hand, 
he had never seen this brother since childhood, and the reports 
which had come to his ears concerning him were seldom to his 
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advantage. By all accounts he was a hard and a bitter man. It 
might be an evil start to come to his door so late and claim the 
shelter of his roof. Better to sleep here at this inn, and then 
travel on to Minstead in the morning. If his brother would take 
him in, well and good. He would bide with him for a time and 
do what he might to serve him. If, on the other hand, he should 
have hardened his heart against him, he could only go on his way 
and do the best he might by his skill as a craftsman and a 
scrivener. At the end of a year he would be free to return to the 
cloisters, for such had been his father’s bequest. A monkish 
upbringing, one year in the world after the age of twenty, and 
then a free selection one way or the other—it was a strange 
course which had been marked out for him. Such as it was, 
however, he had no choice but to follow it, and if he were to begin 
by making a friend of his brother he had best wait until morning 
before he knocked at his dwelling. 

The rude plank door was ajar, but as Alleyne approached it 
there came from within such a gust of rough laughter and clatter 
of tongues that he stood irresolute upon the threshold. Summon- 
ing courage, however, and reflecting that it was a public dwelling, 
in which he had as much right as any other man, he pushed it 
open and stepped into the common room. 

Though it was an autumn evening and somewhat warm, a huge 
fire of heaped billets of wood crackled and sparkled in a broad, 
open grate, some of the smoke escaping up a rude chimney, but 
the greater part rolling out into the room, so that the air was thick 
with it, and a man coming from without could scarce catch his 
breath. On this fire a great cauldron bubbled and simmered, 
giving forth a rich and promising smell. Seated round it were a 
dozen or so folk, of all ages and conditions, who set up such a 
shout as Alleyne entered that he stood peering at them through 
the smoke, uncertain what this riotous greeting might portend. 

‘A rouse! A rouse!’ cried one rough-looking fellow in a 
tattered jerkin. ‘One more round of mead or ale and the score 
to the last comer.’ 

‘Tis the law of the “ Pied Merlin,”’ shouted another. ‘Ho, 
there, Dame Eliza! Here is fresh custom come to the house, and 
not a drain for the company.’ 

‘I will take your orders, gentles; I will assuredly take your 
orders,’ the landlady answered, bustling in with her bands full of 
leathern drinking-cups. ‘ What is it that you drink, then? Beer 
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for the lads of the forest, mead for the gleeman, strong waters for 
the tinker, and wine for the rest. It is an old custom of the 
house, young sir. It has been the use at the “ Pied Merlin” 
this many a year back that the company should drink to the 
health of the last comer. Is it your pleasure to humour it ?’ 

‘Why, good dame,’ said Alleyne, ‘I would not offend the 
customs of your house, but it is only sooth when I say that my 
purse isa thin one. As far as two pence will go, however, I shall 
be right glad to do my part.’ 

‘Plainly said and bravely spoken, my sucking friar,’ roared a 
deep voice, and a heavy hand fell upon Alleyne’s shoulder. 
Looking up, he saw beside him his former cloister companion, the 
renegade monk, Hordle John. 

‘ By the thorn of Glastonbury ! ill days are coming upon Beau- 
lieu,’ said he. ‘ Here they have got rid in one day of the only two 
men within their walls—for I have had mine eyes upon thee, 
youngster, and I know that for all thy baby-face there is the 
making of a man in thee. Then there is the Abbot, too. I am 
no friend of his, nor he of mine; but he has warm blood in his 
veins. He is the only man left among them. The others, what 
are they ?’ 

‘ They are holy men,’ Alleyne answered gravely. 

‘Holy men? Holy cabbages! Holy bean-pods! What do 
they do but live and suck in sustenance and grow fat. If that be 
holiness, I could show you hogs in this forest who are fit to head 
the calendar. Think you it was for such a life that this good arm 
was fixed upon my shoulder, or that head placed upon your neck ? 
There is work in the world, man, and it is not by hiding behind 
stone walls that we shall do it.’ 

‘ Why, then, did you join the brothers ?’ asked Alleyne. 

‘A fair enough question; but it is as fairly answered. I 
joined them because Margery Alspaye, of Bolder, married Crooked 
Thomas of Ringwood, and left a certain John of Hordle in the 
cold, for that he was a ranting roving blade who was not to be 
trusted in wedlock. That was why, being fond and hot-headed, I 
left the world; and that is why, having had time to take thought, 
I am right glad to find myself back in it once more. III betide 
the day that ever I took off my yeoman’s jerkin to put on the 
white gown !’ 

Whilst he was speaking the landlady came in again, bearing a 
broad platter, upon which stood all the beakers and flagons 
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charged to the brim with the brown ale or the ruby wine. Behind 
her came a maid with a high pile of wooden plates, and a great 
sheaf of spoons, one of which she handed round to each of the 
travellers. Two of the company, who were dressed in the weather- 
stained green doublet of foresters, lifted the big pot off the fire, and 
a third, with a huge pewter ladle, served out a portion of steaming 
collops to each guest. Alleyne bore his share and his ale-mug 
away with him toa retired trestle in the corner, where he could sup 
in peace and watch the strange scene, which was so different to 
those silent and well-ordered meals to which he was accustomed. 

The room was not unlike a stable. The low ceiling, smoke- 
blackened and dingy, was pierced by several square trap-doors with 
rough-hewn ladders leading up to them. The walls of bare un- 
painted planks were studded here and there with great wooden 
pins, placed at irregular intervals and heights, from which hung 
overtunics, wallets, whips, bridles, and saddles. Over the fireplace 
were suspended six or seven shields of wood, with coats-of-arms 
rudely daubed upon them, which showed by their varying degrees 
of smokiness and dirt that they had been placed there at different 
periods. There was no furniture, save a single long dresser covered 
with coarse crockery, and a number of wooden benches and 
trestles, the legs of which sank deeply into the soft clay floor, 
while the only light, save that of the fire, was furnished by three 
torches stuck in sockets on the wall, which flickered and crackled, 
giving forth a strong resinous odour. All this was novel and 
strange to the cloister-bred youth ; but most interesting of all was 
the motley circle of guests who sat eating their collops round the 
blaze. They were a humble group of wayfarers, such as might 
have been found that night in any inn through the length and 
breadth of England ; but to him they represented that vague world 
against which he had been so frequently and so earnestly warned. 
It did not seem to him from what he could see of it to be sucha 
very wicked place after all. 

Three or four of the men round the fire were evidently under- 
keepers and verderers from the forest, sunburned and bearded, 
with the quick restless eye and lithe movements of the deer 
among which they lived. Close to the corner of the chimney sat 
a middle-aged gleeman, clad in a faded garb of Norwich cloth, 
the tunic of which was so outgrown that it did but fasten at the 
neck and at the waist. His face was swollen and coarse, and his 
watery protruding eyes spoke of a life which never wandered very far 
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from the wine-pot. A gilt harp, blotched with many stains and 
with two of its strings missing, was tucked under one of his arms, 
while with the other he scooped greedily at his platter. Next to 
him sat two other men of about the same age, one with a trimming 
of fur to his coat, which gave him a dignity which was evidently 
dearer to him than his comfort, for he still drew it round him in 
spite of the hot glare of the faggots. The other, clad in a dirty 
russet suit with a long sweeping doublet, had a cunning foxy face 
with keen twinkling eyes and a peaky beard. Next to him sat 
Hordle John, and beside him three other rough unkempt fellows 
with tangled beards and matted hair—free labourers from the 
adjoining farms, where small patches of freehold property had 
been suffered to remain scattered about in the heart of the royal 
demesne. The company was completed by a peasant in a rude 
dress of undyed sheepskin, with the old-fashioned galligaskins 
about his legs, and a gaily dressed young man with striped cloak 
jagged at the edges and parti-coloured hosen, who looked about 
him with high disdain upon his face, and held a blue smelling- 
flask to his nose with one hand, while he brandished a busy spoon 
with the other. In the corner a very fat man was lying all asprawl 
upon a truss, snoring stertorously, and evidently in the last stage 
of drunkenness. 

‘That is Wat the limner,’ quoth the landlady, sitting down 
beside Alleyne, and pointing with the ladle to the sleeping man. 
‘That is he who paints the signs and the tokens. Alack and alas 
that ever I should have been foole enough to trust him! Now, 
young man, what manner of a bird would you suppose a pied 
merlin to be—that being the proper sign of my hostel ?’ 

‘Why,’ said Alleyne, ‘a merlin is a bird of the same form as 
an eagle or a falcon. I can well remember that learned brother 
Bartholomew, who is deep in all the secrets of Nature, pointed one 
out to me as we walked together near Vinney Ridge.’ 

‘A falcon or an eagle, quotha? And pied, that is of two 
several colours. So any man would say except this barrel of lies. 
He came to me, look you, saying that if I would furnish him with 
a gallon of ale, wherewith to strengthen himself as he worked, 
and also the pigments and a board, he would paint for me a noble 
pied merlin which I might hang along with the blazonry over my 
door. I, poor simple fool, gave him the ale and all that he craved, 
leaving him alone too, because he said that a man’s mind must be 
left untroubled when he had great work to do, When I came 
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back the gallon jar was empty, and he lay as you see him, with the 
board in front of him with this sorry device.’ She raised up a 
panel which was leaning against the wall, and showed a rude 
painting of a scraggy and angular fowl, with very long legs and a 
spotted body. 

‘Was that,’ she asked, ‘like the bird which thou hast seen ?’ 

Alleyne shook his head, smiling. 

‘No, nor any other bird that ever wagged a feather. It is 
most like a plucked pullet which has died of the spotted fever. 
And scarlet, too! What would the gentles, Sir Nicholas Boarhunte, 
or Sir Bernard Brocas, of Roche Court, say if they saw such a 
thing—or, perhaps, even the King’s own Majesty himself, who 
often has ridden past this way, and who loves his falcons as he 
loves his sons? It would be the downfall of my house.’ 

‘The matter is not past mending,’ said Alleyne. ‘I pray you, 
good dame, to give me those three pigment-pots and the brush, 
and I shall try whether I cannot better this painting.’ 

Dame Eliza looked doubtfully at him, as though fearing some 
other stratagem, but, as he made no demand for ale, she finally 
brought the paints, and watched him as he smeared on his back- 
ground, talking the while about the folk round the fire. 

‘ The four forest lads must be jogging soon,’ she said. ‘ They 
bide at Emery Down, a mile or more from here. Yeomen prickers 
they are, who tend to the King’s hunt. The gleeman is called 
Floyting Will. He comes from the north-country, but for many 
years he hath gone the round of the forest from Southampton to 
Christchurch. He drinks much and pays little ; but it would make 
your ribs crackle to hear him sing the “ Jest of Hendy Tobias.” 
Mayhap he will sing it when the ale has warmed him.’ 

‘ Who are those next to him ?’ asked Alleyne, much interested. 
‘He of the fur mantle has a wise and reverent face.’ 

‘He is a seller of pills and salves, very learned in humours, 
and rheums, and fluxes, and all manner of ailments. He wears, 
as you perceive, the vernicle of Sainted Luke, the first physician, 
upon his sleeve. May good St. Thomas of Kent grant that it 
may be long before either I or mine need his help! He is here 
to-night for herbergage, as are the others except the foresters. 
His neighbour is a tooth-drawer. That bag at his girdle is fall 
of the teeth that he drew at Winchester Fair. I warrant that 
there are more sound ones than sorry, for he is quick at his work 
and a trifle dim in the eye. The lusty man next him with the 
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red head I have not seen before. The four on this side are all 
workers, three of them in the service of the bailiff of Sir Baldwin 
Redvers, and the other, he with the sheepskin, is, as I hear, a 
villein from the midlands who hath run from his master. His 
year and day are well-nigh up, when he will be a free man.’ 

‘ And the other?’ asked Alleyne in a whisper. ‘ He is surely 
some very great man, for he looks as though he scorned those who 
were about him.’ 

The landlady looked at him in a motherly way and shook her 
head. ‘ You have had no great truck with the world,’ she said, ‘ or 
you would have learned that it is the small men and not the great 
who hold their noses in the air. Look at those shields upon my 
wall and under my eaves. Each of them is the device of some 
noble lord or gallant knight who hath slept under my roof at one 
time or another. Yet milder men or easier to please I have never 
seen: eating my bacon and drinking my wine with a merry face, 
and paying my score with some courteous word or jest which was 
dearer to me than my profit. Those are the true gentles. But 
your chapman or your bearward will swear that there is a lime in 
the wine, and water in the ale, and fling off at the last with a 
curse instead of a blessing. This youth isa scholar from Cambrig, 
where men are wont to be blown out by a little knowledge, and 
lose the use of their hands in learning the laws of the Romans. 
But I must away to lay down the beds. So may the saints keep 
you and prosper you in your undertaking!’ 

Thus left to himself, Alleyne drew his panel of wood where 
the light of one of the torches would strike full upon it, and 
worked away with all the pleasure of the trained craftsman, 
listening the while to the talk which went on round the fire. 
The peasant in the sheepskins, who had sat glum and silent all 
evening, had been so heated by his flagon of ale that he was 
talking loudly and angrily with clenched hands and flashing 
eyes. 

‘Sir Humphrey Tennant of Ashby may till his own fields for 
me,’ he cried. ‘The castle has thrown its shadow upon the cottage 
over long. For three hundred years my folk have swinked and 
sweated, day in and day out, to keep the wine on the lord’s table 
and the harness on the lord’s back. Let him take off his plates 
and delve himself, if delving must be done.’ 

‘A proper spirit, my fair son!’ said one of the free labourers. 
‘I would that all men were of thy way of thinking.’ 
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‘ife would have sold me with his acres,’ the other cried, in a 
voice which was hoarse with passion. ‘ “The man, the woman and 
their litter”—-so ran the words of the dotard bailiff. Never a 
bullock on the farm was sold more lightly. Ha! he may wake 
some black night to find the flames licking about his ears—for fire 
is a good friend to the poor man, and I have seen a smoking heap 
of ashes where overnight there stood just such another castlewick 
as Ashby.’ 

‘This is a lad of metal!’ shouted another of the labourers. 
‘He dares to give tongue to what all men think. Are we not all 
from Adam’s loins, all with flesh and blood, and with the same 
mouth that must needs have food and drink? Where all this 
difference then between the ermine cloak and the leathern tunic, 
if what they cover is the same ?’ 

‘Aye, Jenkin,’ said another, ‘our foeman is under the stole 
and the vestment as much as under the helmet and plate of proof. 
We have as much to fear from the tonsure as from the hauberk. 
Strike at the noble and the priest shrieks, strike at the priest and 
the noble lays his hand upon glaive. They are twin thieves who 
live upon our labour.’ 

‘It would take a clever man to live upon thy labour, Hugh,’ 
remarked one of the foresters ‘sceing that the half of thy time is 
spent in swilling mead at the “ Pied Merlin.” ’ 

‘Better that than stealing the deer that thou art placed to 
guard, like some folk I know.’ 

‘If you dare open that swine’s mouth against me,’ shouted the 
woodman, ‘I'll crop your ears for you before the hangman has the 
doing of it, thou long-jawed lack-brain.’ 

‘Nay, gentles, gentles!’ cried Dame Eliza, in a sing-song 
heedless voice, which showed that such bickerings were nightly 
things among her guests. ‘No brawiing or brabbling, gentles! 
Take heed to the good names of the house.’ 

‘ Besides, if it comes to the cropping of ears, there are other 
folk who may say their say,’ quoth the third labourer. ‘We are 
all freemen, and I trow that a yeoman’s cudgel is as good as a 
forester’s knife. By St. Anselm! it would be an evil day if we had 
to bend to our masters’ servants as well as to our masters.’ 

‘Noman is my master save the King,’ the woodman answered. 
‘Who is there, save a false traitor, who would refuse to serve the 
English king?’ 

‘T know net about the English king,’ said the man Jenkin, 
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‘What sort of English king is it who cannot lay his tongue to a 
word of English? You mind last year when he came down to 
Malwood, with his inner marshal and his outer marshal, his 
justiciar, his seneschal, and his four-and-twenty guardsmen. One 
noontide I was by Franklin Swinton’s gate, when up he rides with 
a yeoman pricker athis heels. ‘‘ Ouvre,” he cried, “ ouvre,” or 
some such word, making sign for me to open the gate; and then 
“Merci,” as though he were adrad of me. And you talk of an 
English king ! ’ 

‘I do not marvel at it,’ cried the Cambrig scholar, speaking in 
the high drawling voice which was common among his class, ‘ It 
is not a tongue for men of sweet: birth and delicate upbringing. 
It is a foul, snorting, snarling manner of speech. For myself, I 
swear by the learned Polycarp that I have most ease with aaa 
and after that perchance with Arabian.’ 

‘I will not hear a word said against old King Ned,’ cried 
Hordle John in a voice like a bull. ‘What if he is fond of a 
bright eye and a saucy face. I know one of his subjects who 
could match him at that. If he cannot speak like an Englishman 
I trow that he can fight like an Englishman, and he was 
hammering at the gates of Paris while alehouse topers were 
grutching and grumbling at home.’ 

This loud speech, coming from a man of so formidable an 
appearance, somewhat daunted the disloyal party, and they fell 
into a sullen silence, which enabled Alleyne to hear something of 
the talk which was going on in the farther corner between the 
physician, the tooth-drawer and the gleeman. 

‘A raw rat,’ the man of drugs was saying, ‘that is what it 
is ever my use to order for the plague—a raw rat with its paunch 
cut open.’ 

‘Might it not be broiled, most learned sir?’ asked the 
tooth-drawer. ‘A raw rat sounds a most sorry and cheerless 
dish.’ 

‘Not to be eaten,’ cried the physician, in high disdain. 
‘Why should any man eat such a thing ?’ 

‘Why, indeed?’ asked the gleeman, taking a long drain at 
his tankard. 

‘It is to be placed on the sore or swelling. For the rat, mark 
you, being a foul-living creature, hath a natural drawing or affinity 
for all foul things, so that the noxious humours pass from the man 
into the unclean beast.’ 
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‘Would that cure the black death, master?’ asked Jenkin. 

‘ Aye, truly would it, my fair son.’ 

‘Then I am right glad that there were none who knew of it. 
The black death is the best friend that ever the common folk had 
in England.’ 

‘ How that then ?’ asked Hordle John. 

‘Why, friend, it is easy to see that you have not worked with 
your hands, or you would not need to ask. When half the folk in 
the country were dead it was then that the other half could pick 
and choose who they would work for, and for what wage. That is 
why I say that the murrain was the best friend that the borel 
folk ever had.’ 

‘True, Jenkin,’ said another workman ; ‘but it is not all good 
that is brought by it either. We well know that through it corn- 
land has been turned into pasture, so that flocks of sheep with 
perchance a single shepherd wander now where once a hundred 
men had work and wage.’ 

‘There is no great harm in that,’ remarked the tooth-drawer, 
‘for the sheep give many folk their living. There isnot only the 
herd, but the shearer and brander, and then the dresser, the 
curer, the dyer, the fuller, the webster, the merchant, and a score 
of others.’ 

‘If it come to that,’ said one of the foresters, ‘the tough meat 
of them will wear felks’ teeth out, and there is a trade for the man 
who can draw them.’ 

A general laugh followed this sally at the dentist’s expense, in 
the midst of which the gleeman placed his battered harp upon 
his knee, and began to pick out a melody upon the frayed strings. 

‘Elbow room for Floyting Will!’ cried the woodmen. ‘ Twang 
us a merry lilt.’ 

‘ Aye, aye, the “ Lasses of Lancaster,”’ one suggested. 

‘Or “St. Simeon and the Devil.”’ 

‘Or the “ Jest of Hendy Tobias.” ’ 

To all these suggestions the jongleur made no response, but 
sat with his eye fixed abstractedly upon the ceiling, as one who 
calls words to his mind. Then, with a sudden sweep across the 
strings, he broke out into a song so gross and so foul that ere he 
had finished a verse the pure-minded lad sprang to his feet with 
the blood tingling in his face. 

‘ How can you sing such things?’ he cried. .‘ You, too, an old 
man who should be an example to others,’ 
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The wayfarers all gazed in the utmost astonishment at the 
interruption. 

‘ By the holy Dicon of Hampole! our silent clerk has found his 
tongue,’ said one of the woodmen, ‘ What isamiss with the song 
then? How has it offended your babyship ?’ 

‘A milder and better mannered song hath never been heard 
within these walls, cried another. ‘ What sort of talk is this for 
a public inn?’ 

‘Shall it be a litany, my good clerk?’ shouted a third; ‘or 
would a hymn be good enough to serve?’ 

The jongleur had put down his harp in high dudgeon. ‘Am 
I to be preached to by a child?’ he cried, staring across at 
Alleyne with an inflamed and angry countenance. ‘Is a hairless 
infant to raise his tongue against me, when I have sung in every 
fair from Tweed to Trent, and have twice been named aloud by 
the High Court of the Minstrels at Beverley? I shall sing no 
more to-night.’ 

‘ Nay, but you will so,’ said one of the labourers. ‘Hi, Dame 
Eliza, bring a stoup of your best to Will to clear his throat. Go 
forward with thy song, and if our girl-faced clerk does not love it 
he can take to the road and go whence he came.’ 

‘ Nay, but not too fast,’ broke in Hordle John. ‘There are two 
words in this matter. It may be that my little comrade has been 
over quick in reproof, he having gone early into the cloisters and 
seen little of the rough ways and words of the world. Yet there 
is truth in what he says, for, as you know well, the song was not 
of the cleanest. I shall stand by him, therefore, and he shall 
neither be put out on the road, nor shall his ears be offended 
indoors.’ 

‘Indeed, your high and mighty grace,’ sneered one of the 
yeomen, ‘have you in sooth so ordained ?’ 

‘By the Virgin!’ said a second, ‘I think that you may both 
chance to find yourselves upon the road before long.’ 

‘And so belaboured as to be scarce able to crawl along it,’ 
cried a third. 

‘Nay, I shall go! I shall go!’ said Alleyne hurriedly, as 
Hordle John began to slowly roll up his sleeve, and bare an arm 
like a leg of mutton. ‘I would not have you brawl about me.’ 

‘Hush! lad,’ he whispered, ‘I count them not a fly. They 
may find they have more tow on their distaff than they know how 
to spin. Stand thou clear and give me space,’ 
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Both the foresters and the labourers had risen from their 
bench, and Dame Eliza and the travelling doctor had flung them- 
selves between the two parties with soft words and soothing 
gestures, when the door of the ‘Pied Merlin’ was flung violently 
open, and the attention of the company was drawn from their 
own quarrel te the new-comer who had burst so unceremoniously 
upon them, 


CHAPTER VI. 
HOW SAMKIN AYLWARD WAGERED HIS FEATHER-BED, 


He was a middle-sized man, of most massive and robust build, 
with an arching chest and extraordinary breadth of shoulder. 
His shaven face was as brown as a hazel-nut, tanned and dried by 
the weather, with harsh well-marked features, which were not 
improved by a long white scar which stretched from the corner of 
his left nostril to the angle of the jaw. His eyes were bright and 
searching, with something of menace and of authority in their 
quick glitter, and his mouth was firm-set and hard, as befitted one 
who was wont to set his face against danger. A straight sword by 
his side anda painted long-bow jutting over his shoulder pro- 
claimed his profession, while his scarred brigandine of chain-mail 
and his dinted steel cap showed that he was no holiday soldier, 
but one who was even now fresh from the wars. <A white surcoat 
with the lion of St. George in red upon the centre covered his 
broad breast, while a sprig of new-plucked broom at the side of 
his headgear gave a touch of gaiety and grace to his grim war- 
worn equipment. 

‘Ha!’ he cried, blinking like an owl in the sudden glare. 
‘Good even to you, camarades! Hola! a woman, by my soul!’ 
and in an instant he had clipped Dame Eliza round the waist and 
was kissing her violently. His eye happening to wander upon the 
maid, however, he instantly abandoned the mistress and danced 
off after the other, who scurried in confusion up one of the ladders, 
and dropped the heavy trap-door upon her pursuer. He then 
turned back and saluted the landlady once more with the utmost 
relish and satisfaction. 

‘ La petite is frightened,’ said he. ‘ Ah, c’est l’amour, l’amour! 
Curse this trick of French, which will stick to my throat. I must 
wash it out with some good English ale. By my hilt! camarades, 
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there is no drop of French blood in my body, and I am a true 
English bowman, Samkin Aylward by name; and I tell you, mes 
amis, that it warms my very heart-roots to set my feet on the 
dear old land once more. When I came off the galley at Hythe, 
this very day, I down on my bones, and I kissed the good brown 
earth, as I kiss thee now, ma belle, for it was eight long years 
since I had seen it. The very smell of itseemed lifeto me. But 
where are my six rascals? Hola, there! En avant!’ 

At the order, six men, dressed as common drudges, marched 
solemnly into the room, each bearing a huge bundle upon his 
head. They formed in military line, while the soldier stood in 
front of them with stern eyes, checking off their several 


packages. 
‘ Number one—a French feather-bed with the two counterpanes 
of white sandell,’ said he. ' 


‘ Here, worthy sir,’ answered the first of the bearers, laying a 
great package down in the corner. 

‘ Number two—seven ells of red Turkey cloth and nine ells of 
cloth of gold. Put it down bythe other. Good dame, I prythee 
give each of these men a bottrine of wine or a jack of ale. 
Three—a full piece of white Genoan velvet with twelve ells of 
purple silk. Thou rascal, there is dirt on the hem! Thou hast 
brushed it against some wall, coquin !’ 

‘Not I, most worthy sir,’ cried the carrier, shrinking away 
from the fierce eyes of the bowman. 

‘I say yes, dog! By the three kings! I have seen a man 
gasp out his last breath for less. Had you gone through the 
pain and unease that I have done to earn these things you would 
be at more care. I swear by my ten finger-bones that there is 
not one of them that hath not cost its weight in French blood! 
Feur—an incense-boat, an ewer of silver, a gold buckle and a cope 
worked in pearls. I found them, camarades, at the Church of 
St. Denis in the harrying of Narbonne, and I took them away 
with me lest they fall into the hands of the wicked. Five—a 
cloak of fur turned up with minever, a gold goblet with stand 
and cover, and a box of rose-coloured sugar. See that you lay 
them together. Six—a box of monies, three pounds of Limousine 
gold-work, a pair of boots, silver tagged, and, lastly, a store of 
naping linen. So, the tally is complete! Here is a groat apiece, 
and you may go.’ 

‘Go whither, worthy sir?’ asked one of the carriers. 
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‘Whither? To the devil if ye will. What is it to me? 
Now, ma belle, to supper. A pair of cold capons, a mortress of 
brawn, or what you will, with a flask or two of the right Gascony. 
I have crowns in my pouch, my sweet, and I mean to spend them. 
Bring in wine while the food is dressing. Buvons, my brave 
lads; you shall each empty a stoup with me.’ 

Here was an offer which the company in an English inn at 
that or any other date are slow to refuse. The flagons were 
regathered, and came back with the white foam dripping over 
their edges. Two of the woodmen and three of the labourers 
drank their portions off hurriedly and trooped off together, for 
their homes were distant and the hour late. ‘The others, however, 
drew closer, leaving the place of honour to the right of the 
gleeman to the free-handed new-comer. He had thrown off his 
steel cap and his brigandine, and had placed them with his sword, 
his quiver and his painted long-bow, on the top of his varied 
heap of plunder in the corner. Now, with his thick and somewhat 
bowed legs stretched in front of the blaze, his green jerkin thrown 
open, and a great quart pot held in his corded fist, he looked the 
picture of comfort and of good-fellowship. His hard-set face had 
softened, and the thick crop of crisp brown curls which had been 
hidden by his helmet grew low upon his massive neck. He 
might have been forty years of age, though hard toil and harder 
pleasure had left their grim marks upon his features. Alleyne 
had ceased painting his pied merlin, and sat, brush in hand, 
staring with open eyes at a type of man so strange and so unlike 
any whom he had met. Men had been good or had been bad in 
his catalogue, but here was a man who was fierce one instant and 
gentle the next, with a curse on his lips and a smile in his eye. 
What was to be made of such a man as that ? 

It chanced that the soldier looked up and saw the question- 
ing glance which the young clerk threw upon him. He raised 
his flagon and drank to him, with a merry flash of his white 
teeth. 

‘A toi, mon gargon, he cried. ‘Hast surely never seen a 
man-at-arms, that, thou should’st stare so?’ 

‘TI never have,’ said Alleyne frankly, ‘ though I have oft heard 
talk of their deeds.’ 

‘By my hilt!’ cried the other, ‘if you were to cross the 
narrow sea you would find them as thick as bees at a tee-hole. 
Could’st not shoot a bolt down any street of Bordeaux, J 
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warrant, but you would pink archer, squire, or knight. There 
are more breastplates than gaberdines to be seen, I promise 
you.’ 

‘And where got you all these pretty things?’ asked Hordle 
John, pointing at the heap in the corner. 

‘Where there is as much more waiting for any brave lad to 
pick it up. Where a good man can always earn a good wage, 
and where he need look upon no man as his paymaster, but just 
reach his hand out and help himself. Aye, it is a goodly and a 
proper life. And here I drink to mine old comrades, and the 
saints be with them! A rouse all together, mes enfants, under 
pain of my displeasure. To Sir Claude Latour and the White 
Company !’ 

‘Sir Claude Latour and the White Company!’ shoniadt the 
travellers, draining off their goblets. 

‘Well quaffed, mes braves! It is for me to fill your cups 
again, since you have drained them to my dear lads of the white 
jerkin. Hola! mon ange, bring wine and ale. How runs the old 


stave ?— 
We'll drink all together 
To the grey goose feather 
And the land where the grey goose flew.’ 


He roared out the catch in a harsh unmusical voice, and ended 
with a shout of laughter. ‘I trust that I am a better bowman 
than a minstrel,’ said he. 

‘Methinks I have some remembrance of the lilt,’ remarked 
the gleeman, running his fingers over the strings. ‘ Hoping that 
it will give thee no offence, most holy sir’—with a vicious snap 
at Alleyne—‘and with the kind permit of the company, I will 
even venture upon it.’ 

Many a time in the after days Alleyne Edricson seemed to 
see that scene, for all that so many which were stranger and 
more stirring were soon to crowd upon him. The fat, red-faced 
gleeman, the listening group, the archer with upraised finger 
beating in time to the music, and the huge sprawling figure of 
Hordle John, all thrown into red light and black shadow by the 
flickering fire in the centre—memory was to come often lovingly 
back to it. 

At the time he was lost in admiration at the deft way 
in which the jongleur disguised the loss of his two missing 
strings, and the lusty, hearty fashion in which he trolled out his 
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little ballad of the outland bowmen, which ran in some such 
fashion as this: 
What of the bow? 
The bow was made in England: 
Of true wood, of yew wood, 
The wood of English bows; 
So men who are free 
Love the old yew-tree 
And the land where the yew-tree grows. 


What of the cord? 
The cord was made in England: 
A rough cord, a tough cord, 
A cord that bowmen love; 
So we'll drain our jacks 
To the English flax 
And the land where the hemp was wove. 


What of the shaft ? 
The shaft was cut in England: 
A long shaft, a strong shaft, 
Barbed and trim and true; 
So we'll drink all together 
To the grey goose feather 
And the land where the grey goose flew. 
What of the men? 
The men were bred in England: 
The bowmen—the yeomen— 
The lads of dale and fell. 
Here’s to you—and to you! 
To the hearts that are true 
And the land where the true hearts dwell. 


‘Well sung, by my hilt!’ shouted the archer in high delight. 
‘ Many a night have I heard that song, both in the old war-time 
and after in the days of the White Company, when Black Simon 
of Norwich would lead the stave, and four hundred of the best 
bowmen that ever drew string would come roaring in upon the 
chorus. I have seen old John Hawkwood, the same who has led 
half the Company into Italy, stand laughing in his beard as he 
heard it, until his plates rattled again. But to get the full 
smack of it ye must yourselves be English bowmen, and be far 
off upon an outland soil.’ 

Whilst the song had been singing Dame Eliza and the maid 
had placed a board across two trestles, and had laid upon it the 
knife, the spoon, the salt, the tranchoir of bread, and finally the 
smoking dish which held the savoury supper. The archer settled 
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himself to it like one who had known what it was to find good 
food scarce; but his tongue still went as merrily as his teeth. 

‘It passes me,’ he cried, ‘how all you lusty fellows can bide 
scratching your backs at home when there are such doings over 
the seas, Look at me—what have I todo? Itis but the eye 
to the cord, the cord to the shaft, and the shaft to the mark. 
There is the whole song of it. It is but what you do yourselves 
for pleasure upon a Sunday evening at the parish village butts.’ 

‘ And the wage ?’ asked a labourer. 

‘You see what the wage brings,’ he answered. ‘I eat of the 
best, and I drink deep. I treat my friend, and I ask no friend 
to treat me. I clap a silk gown on my girl’s back. Never a 
knight’s lady shall be better betrimmed and betrinketed. How 
of all that, mon gargon? And how of the heap of trifles that 
you can see for yourselves in yonder corner? ‘They are from the 
South French, every one, upon whom I have been making war. 
By my hilt! camarades, think that I may let my plunder speak 
for itself.’ 

‘It seems indeed to be a goodly service,’ said the tooth- 
drawer. 

‘Téte bleu! yes, indeed. Then there is the chance of a 
ransom. Why, look you, in the affair at Brignais some four years 
back, when the companies slew James of Bourbon, and put his 
army to the sword, there was scarce a man of ours who had not 
count, baron, or knight. Peter Karsdale, who was but a common 
country lout newly brought over, with the English fleas still hop- 
ping under his doublet, laid his great hands upon the Sieur 
Amaury de Chatonville, who owns half Picardy, and had five thou- 
sand crowns out of him, with horse and harness, “Tis true that a 
French wench took it all off Peter as quick as the Frenchman 
paid it; but what then? By the twang of string! it would be a 
bad thing if money was not made to be spent; and how better 
than on woman—eh, ma belle?’ 

‘It would indeed be a bad thing if we had not our brave 
archers to bring wealth and kindly customs into the country,’ 
quoth Dame Eliza, on whom the soldier’s free and open ways had 
made a deep impression. 

‘A toi, ma chérie!’ said he, with his hand over his heart. 
‘Holi! there is la petite peeping from behind the door. A toi, 
aussi, ma petite! Mon Dieu! but the lass has a good colour!’ 
‘There is one thing, fair sir,’ said the Cambridge student in 
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his piping voice, ‘ which I would fain that you would make more 
clear. As I understand it, there was a peace made at the town of 
Brétigny some six years back between our most gracious monarch 
and the King of the French. This being so, it seems most 
passing strange that. you should talk soloudly of war and of 
companies when there is no quarrel between the French and us.’ 

‘ Meaning that I lie,’ said the archer, laying down his knife. 

‘May heaven forfend!’ cried the student hastily. ‘ Magna 
est veritas sed rara, which means in the Latin tongue that archers 
are all honourable men. I come to you seeking knowledge, for it 
is my trade to learn.’ 

‘I fear that you are yet a ’prentice to that trade,’ quoth the 
soldier ; ‘for there is no child over the water but could answer 
what you ask. Know then that though there may be peace be- 
tween our own provinces and the French, yet within the marches 
of France there is always war, for the country is much divided 
against itself, and is furthermore harried by bands of flayers, 
skinners, Brabacons, tardvenus, and the rest of them. When 
every man’s grip is on his neighbour’s throat, and every five-sous- 
piece of a baron is marching with tuck of drum to fight whom he 
will, it would be a strange thing if five hundred brave English 
boys could not pick up a living. Now that Sir John Hawkwood 
hath gone with the East Anglian lads and the Nottingham wood- 
men into the service of the Marquis of Montferrat to fight against 
the Lord of Milan, there are but ten-score of us left, yet I trust 
that I may be able to bring some back with me to fill the ranks 
of the White Company. By the tooth of Peter! it would be a 
bad thing if I could not muster many a Hamptonshire man who 
would be ready to strike in under the red flag of St. George, and 
the more so if Sir Nigel Loring, of Christchurch, should don 
hauberk once more and take the lead of us.’ 

‘ Ah, you would indeed be in luck then,’ quoth a woodman ; ‘ for 
it is said that, setting aside the prince, and mayhap good old Sir 
John Chandos, there was not in the whole army a man of such 
tried courage.’ 

‘It is sooth, every word of it,’ the archer answered. ‘I have 
seen him with these two eyes in a stricken field, and never did 
man carry himself better. Mon Dieu! yes, ye would not credit it 
to look at him, or to hearken to his soft voice, but from the 
sailing from Orwell down to the foray to Paris, and that is clear 
twenty years, there was not skirmish, onfall, sally, bushment, 
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escalado or battle, but Sir Nigel was in the heart of it. I go now 
to Christchurch with a letter to him from Sir Claude Latour, to 
ask him if he will take the place of Sir John Hawkwood ; and there 
is the more chance that he will if I bring one or two likely men 
at my heels. What say you, woodman: wilt leave the bucks to 
loose a shaft at a nobler mark ?’ 

The forester shook his head. ‘I have wife and child at 
Emery Down,’ quoth he; ‘I would not leave them for such a 
venture.’ 

‘You, then, young sir?’ asked the archer. 

‘ Nay, I am a man of peace,’ said Alleyne Edricson. ‘ Besides, 
I have other work to do.’ 

‘Peste !’ growled the soldier,’striking his flagon on the board 
until the dishes danced again. ‘ What, in the name of the devil, 
hath come over the folk? Why sit ye all moping by the fireside, 
like crows round a dead horse, when there is man’s work to be 
done within a few short leagues of ye. Out upon you all, as a 
set of laggards and hang-backs! By my hilt! I believe that the 
men of England are all in France already, and that what is left 
behind are in sooth the women dressed up in their paltocks and 
hosen.’ 

‘Archer,’ quoth Hordle John, ‘ you have lied more than once 
and more than twice; for which, and also because I see much in 
you to mislike, I am sorely tempted to lay you upon your back.’ 

‘By my hilt! then, I have found a man at last!’ shouted the 
bowman. And, ‘fore God, you are a better man than I take you 
for if you can lay me on my back, mon gargon. I have won the 
ram more times than there are toes to my feet, and for seven long 
years I have found no man in the Company who could make my 
jerkin dusty.’ 

‘We have had enough bobance and boasting,’ said Hordle 
John, rising and throwing off his doublet. ‘I will show you that 
there are better men left in England than ever went thieving to 
France.’ 

‘ Pasques Dieu!’ cried the archer, loosening his jerkin, and 
eyeing his foeman over with the keen glance of one who is a 
judge of manhood. ‘I have only once before seen such a body of 
aman. By your leave, my red-headed friend, I should be right 
sorry to exchange buffets with you; and I will allow that there is 
no man in the Company who would pull against you on a rope; 
so let that be a salve to your pride. On the other hand, I should 
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judge that you have led a life of ease for some months back, and 
that my muscle is harder than your own. I am ready to wager 
upon myself against you, if you are not afeard.’ 

‘ Afeard, thou lurden!’ growled big John. ‘I never saw the 
face yet of the man that I was afeard of. Come out, and we shall 
see who is the better man.’ 

‘ But the wager?’ 

‘I have nought to wager. Come out for the love and the lust 
of the thing.’ 

‘Nought to wager!’ cried the soldier. ‘Why, you have that 
which I covet above all things. It is that big body of thine that 
Iam after. See, now, mon garcon. I have a French feather-bed 
there, which I have been at pains to keep these years back. I 
had it at the sacking of Issodun, and the King himself hath not 
such a bed. If you throw me, it is thine; but, if I throw you, 
then you are under a vow to take bow and bill and hie with me 
to France, there to serve in the White Company as long as we be 
enrolled.’ 

‘A fair wager!’ cried all the travellers, moving back their 
benches and trestles, so as to give fair field for the wrestlers, 

‘Then you may bid farewell to your bed, soldier,’ said Hordle 
John. 

‘Nay; I shall keep the bed, and I shall have you to France 
in spite of your teeth, and you shall live to thank me for it. 
How shall it be, then, mon enfant? Collar and elbow, or close-lock, 
or catch how you can?’ . 

‘To the devil with your tricks,’ said John, opening and 
shutting his great red hands. ‘Stand forth, and let me clip 
thee.’ 

‘Shalt clip me as best you can, then,’ quoth the archer, 
moving out into the open space, and keeping a most wary eye 
upon his opponent. He had thrown off his green jerkin, and his 
chest was covered only by a pink silk jupon, or undershirt, cut low 
in the neck and sleeveless. Hordle John was stripped from his 
waist upwards, and his huge body, with his great muscles swelling 
out like the gnarled roots of an oak, towered high above the 
soldier. The other, however, though near a foot shorter, was a 
man of great strength; and there was a gloss upon his white 
skin which was wanting in the heavier limbs of the renegade 
monk. He was quick on his feet, too, and skilled at the game; 
so that it was clear, from the poise of head and shine of eye, that 
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he counted the chances to be in his favour. It would have been 
hard that night, through the whole length of England, to set up 
a finer pair in face of each other. 

Big John stood waiting in the centre with a sullen, menacing 
eye, and his red hair in a bristle, while the archer paced lightly 
and swiftly to the right and the left with crooked knee and 
hands advanced. Then, with a sudden dash, so swift and fierce 
that the eye could scarce follow it, he flew in upon his man and 
locked his leg round him. It was a grip that, between men of 
equal strength, would mean a fall; but Hordle John tore him off 
from him as he might a rat, and hurled him across the room, so 
that his head cracked up against the wooden wall. 

‘Ma foi!’ cried the bowman, passing his fingers through his 
curls, ‘ you were not far from the feather-bed then, mon gar. A 
little more, and this good hostel would have a new window.’ 

Nothing daunted, he approached his man once more; but 
this time with more caution than before. With a quick feint he 
threw the other off his guard, and then, bounding upon him, 
threw his legs round his waist and his arms round his bull-neck, 
in the hope of bearing him to the ground with the sudden shock. 
With a bellow of rage, Hordle John squeezed him limp in his 
huge arms; and then, picking him up, cast him down upon the 
floor with a force which might well have splintered a bone or two, 
had not the archer with the most perfect coolness clung to the 
other’s forearms to break his fall. As it was, he dropped upon his 
feet and kept his balance, though it sent a jar through his frame 
which set every joint a-creaking. He bounded back from his 
perilous foeman ; but the other, heated by the bout, rushed madly 
after him, and so gave the practised wrestler the very vantage for 
which he had planned. As big John flung himself upon him, 
the archer ducked under the great red ha nds that clutched for 
him, and, catching his man round the thighs, hurled him over his 
shoulder—helped as much by his own mad rush as by the trained 
strength of the heave. To Alleyne’s eye, it was as if John had 
taken unto himself wings and flown. As he hurtled through the 
air, with giant limbs revolving, the lad’s heart was in his mouth; 
for surely no man ever yet had such a fall and came scathless 
out of it. In truth, hardy as the man was, his necx had been 
assuredly broken had he not pitched head first on the very midriff 
of the drunken artist, who was slumbering so peacefully in the 
corner, all unaware of these stirring doings. The luckless limner, 
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thus suddenly brought out from his dreams, sat up with a piercing 
yell, while Hordle John bounded back into the circle almost as 
rapidly as he had left it. 

‘One more fall, by all the saints!’ he cried, throwing out his 
arms. 

‘Not I,’ quoth the archer, pulling on his clothes, ‘I have 
come well out of the business. I would sooner wrestle with the 
great bear of Navarre.’ 

‘It was a trick,’ cried John. 

‘Aye was it. By my ten finger-bones! it is a trick that will 
add a proper man to the ranks of the Company.’ 

‘Oh, for that,’ said the other, ‘I count it not a fly; for I had 
promised myself a good hour ago that I should go with thee, since 
the life seems to be a goodly and proper one. Yet I would fain 
have had the feather-bed.’ 

‘I doubt it not, mon ami,’ quoth the archer, going back to 
his tankard. ‘ Here is to thee, lad, and may we be good comrades 
to each other! But, hola! what is it that ails our friend of the 
wrathful face ?’ 

The unfortunate limner had been sitting up rubbing himself 
ruefully and staring about with a vacant gaze, which showed that 
he knew neither where he was nor what had occurred to him. 
Suddenly, however, a flash of intelligence had come over his 
sodden features, and he rose and staggered for the door. ‘’Ware 
the ale!’ he said in a hoarse whisper, shaking a warning finger 
at the company. ‘Oh, holy Virgin, ’ware the ale!’ and clapping 
his hands to his injury, he flitted off into the darkness, amid a 
shout of laughter, in which the vanquished joined as merrily as 
the victor. The remaining forester and the two labourers were 
also ready for the road, and the rest of the company turned to 
the blankets which Dame Eliza and the maid had laid out for 
them upon the floor. Alleyne, weary with the unwonted excite- 
ments of the day, was soon in a deep slumber, broken only by 
fleeting visions of twittering legs, cursing beggars, black robbers, 
and the many strange folk whom he had met at the ‘Pied 
Merlin.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HOW THE THREE COMRADES JOURNEYED THROUGH THE WOODLANDS. 


At early dawn the country inn was all alive, for it was rare 
indeed that an hour of daylight would be wasted at a time when 
lighting was so scarce and dear. Indeed, early as it was when 
Dame Eliza began to stir, it seemed that others could be earlier 
still, for the door was ajar, and the learned student of Cambridge 
had taken himself off, with a mind which was too intent upon the 
high things of antiquity to stoop to consider the fourpence which 
he owed for bed and board. It was the shrill outery of the 
landlady when she found her loss, and the clucking of the hens, 
which had streamed in through the open door, that first broke in 
upon the slumbers of the tired wayfarers. 

Once afoot, it was not long before the company began to 
disperse. A sleek mule with red trappings was brought round 
from some neighbouring shed for the physician, and he ambled 
away with much dignity upon his road to Southampton. The 
tooth-drawer and the gleeman called for a cup of small ale apiece, 
and started off together for Ringwood Fair, the old jongleur 
looking very yellow in the eye and swollen in the face after his 
overnight potations. The archer, however, who had drunk more 
than any man in the room, was as merry as a grig, and having 
kissed the matron and chased the maid up the ladder once more, 
he went out to the brook, and came back with the water dripping 
from his face and hair. ; 

‘Hola! my man of peace,’ he cried to Alleyne, ‘whither are 
you bent this morning ?’ 

‘To Minstead,’ quoth he. ‘My brother Simon Edricson is 
socman there, and I go to bide with him for a while. I prythee, 
let me have my score, good dame.’ 

‘Score, indeed!’ cried she, standing with upraised hands in 
front of the panel on which Alleyne had worked the night before. 
‘Say, rather, what it is that I owe to thee, good youth. Aye, 
this is indeed a pied merlin, and with a leveret under its claws, 
as Tama living woman. By the rood of Waltham! but thy touch 
is deft and dainty.’ 

‘And see the red eye of it!’ cried the maid. 
‘ Aye, and the open beak.’ 
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‘ And the ruffled wing,’ added Hordle John. 

‘By my hilt!’ cried the archer, ‘it is the very bird itself.’ 

The young clerk flushed with pleasure at this chorus of praise, 
rude and indiscriminate indeed, and yet so much heartier and 
less grudging than any which he had ever heard from the critical 
brother Jerome or the short-spoken Abbot. There was, it would 
seem, great kindness as well as great wickedness in this world, of 
which he had heard so little that was good. His hostess would 
hear nothing of his paying either for bed or for board, while the 
archer and Hordle John placed a hand upon either shoulder and 
led him off to the board, where some smoking fish, a dish of 
spinach, and a jug of milk were laid out for their breakfast. 

‘I should not be surprised to learn, mon camarade,’ said the 
soldier, as he heaped a slice of the fish upon Alleyne’s tranchoir 
of bread, ‘that you could read written things, since you are so 
ready with your brushes and pigments.’ 

‘It would be shame to the good brothers of Beaulieu if I 
could not,’ he answered, ‘seeing that I have been their clerk this 
ten years back.’ 

The bowman looked at him with great respect. ‘Think of 
that!’ said he. ‘And you with not a hair. to your face, and a 
skin like a girl. I can shoot three hundred and fifty paces with 
my little popper there, and four hundred and twenty with the 
great war-bow; yet I can make nothing of this, nor read my 
own name if you were to set “Sam Aylward” up against me. In 
the whole Company there was only one man who could read, and 
he fell down a well at the taking of Ventadour, which proves that 
the thing is not suited toa soldier, though most needful to a 
clerk.’ 

‘I can make some show at it,’ said big John; ‘though I was 
searce long enough among the monks to catch the whole trick 
of it.’ 

‘Here, then, is something to try upon,’ quoth the archer, 
pulling a square of parchment from the inside of his tunic. It 
was tied securely with a broad band of purple silk, and firmly 
sealed at either end with a large red real. John pored long and 
earnestly over the inscription upon the back, with his brows bent 
as one who bears up against great mental strain. 

‘Not having read much of late,’ he said, ‘I am loth to say 
too much about what this may be. Some might say one thing 
and some another, just as one bowman loves the yew, and a 
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second will not shoot save with the ash. To me, by the length 
and the look of it, I should judge this to be a verse from one of 
the Psalms.’ 

The bowman shook his head. ‘It is scarce likely,’ he said, 
‘that Sir Claude Latour should send me all the way across seas 
with naught more weighty than a psalm-verse. You have clean 
overshot the butts this time, mon camarade. Give it to the little 
one. I will wager my feather-bed that he makes more sense 
of it.’ 

‘Why, it is written in the French tongue,’ said Alleyne, ‘ and 
in a right clerkly hand. This is how it runs: “ A le moult puis- 
sant et moult honorable chevalier, Sir Nigel Loring de Christchurch, 
de son trés fidéle amis Sir Claude Latour, capitaine de la Compagnie 
blanche, chatelain de Biscar, grand seigneur de Montchateau, 
vavaseur de le renommé Gaston, Comte de Foix, tenant les droits 
de la haute justice, de la milieu, et de la basse.” Which signifies 
in our speech: “To the very powerful and very honourable 
knight, Sir Nigel Loring of Christchurch, from his very faithful 
friend Sir Claud Latour, captain of the White Company, chatelain 
of Biscar, grand lord of Montchateau, and vassal to the renowned, 
Gaston, Count of Fvix, who holds the rights of the high justice, 
the middle and the low.”’ 

‘Look at that now!’ cried the bowman in triumph. ‘That is 
just what he would have said.’ 

‘I can see now that it is even so,’ said John, examining the 
parchment again. ‘Though I scarce understand this high, 
middle, and low.’ 

‘By my hilt! you would understand it if you were Jacques 
Bonhomme. The low justice means that you may fleece him, 
and the middle that you may torture him, and the high that you 
may slay him. That is about the truth of it. But this is the 
letter which I am to take ; and since the platter is clean it is time 
that we trussed up and were afoot. You come with me, mon gros 
Jean; and as to you, little one, where did you say that you 
journeyed ?’ 

‘To Minstead.’ 

‘Ah, yes. I know this forest-country well, though I was born 
myself in the Hundred of Easebourne, in the Rape of Chichester, 
hard by the village of Midhurst. Yet I have not a word to say 
against the Hampton men, for there are no better comrades or 
truer archers in the whole Company than some who learned to 
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loose the string in these very parts. We shall travel round with 
you to Minstead, lad, seeing that it is little out of our way.’ 

‘I am ready,’ said Alleyne, right pleased at the thought of 
such company upon the road. 

‘So am not I. I must store my plunder at this inn, since the 
hostess is an honest woman. Hola! ma chérie, I wish to leave 
with you my gold-work, my velvet, my silk, my feather-bed, my 
incense-boat, my ewer, my naping linen, and all the rest of it. I 
take only the money in a linen bag, and the box of rose-coloured 
sugar, which is a gift from my Captain to the Lady Loring. Wilt 
guard my treasure for me ?’ 

‘It shall be put in the safest loft, good archer. Come when 
you may, you shall find it ready for you.’ 

‘Now, there is a true friend!’ cried the bowman, taking her 
hand. ‘There is a bonne amie! English land and English 
women, say I, and French wine and French plunder. I shall be 
back anon, mon ange. I am a lonely man, my sweeting, and I 
must settle some day when the wars are over and done. Mayhap 
you and I——_ Ah, méchante, méchante! There is la petite 
peeping from behind the door. Now, John, the sun is over the 
trees ; you must be brisker than this when the bugleman blows 


“ Bows and Bills.”’ 
‘I have been waiting this time back,’ said Hordle John 


gruffly. 

‘Then we must off. Adieu, ma vie! The two livres shall 
settle the score and buy some ribbons against the next ker- 
messe. Do not forget Sam Aylward, for his heart shall ever 
be thine alone—and thine, ma petite! So, marchons, and may 
St. Julian grant us as good quarters elsewhere !’ 

‘The sun had risen over Ashurst and Denny woods, and was 
shining brightly, though the eastern wind had a sharp flavour to 
it, and the leaves were flickering thickly from the trees. In the 
High Street of Lyndhurst the wayfarers had to pick their way, 
for the little town was crowded with the guardsmen, grooms, and 
yeomen prickers who were attached to the King’s hunt. The 
King himself was staying at Castle Malwood, but several of his 
suite had been compelled to seek such quarters as they might 
find in the wooden or wattle-and-daub cottages of the village. 
Here and there a small escutcheon, peeping from a glassless 
window, marked the night’s lodging of knight or baron. These 
cvats-of-arms could be read, where a scroll would be meaningless, 
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ond the bowman, like most men of his age, was well versed in 
the common symbols of heraldry. 

‘There is the Saracen’s head of Sir Bernard Brocas,’ quoth he. 
‘I saw him last at the ruffle at Poictiers some ten years back, 
when he bore himself like a man. He is the master of the King’s 
horse, and can sing a right jovial stave, though in that he cannot 
come nigh to Sir John Chandos, who is first at the board or in 
the saddle. Three martlets on a field azure, that must be one of 
the Luttrells. By the crescent upon it, it should be the second 
son of old Sir Hugh, who had a bolt through his ankle at the in- 
taking of Romorantin, he having rushed into the fray ere his 
squire had time to clasp his solleret to his greave. There too is 
the hackle which is the old device of the De Brays. I have 
served under Sir Thomas de Bray, who was as jolly as a pie, and a 
lusty swordsman until he got too fat for his harness.’ 

So the archer gossiped as the three wayfarers threaded their 
way among the stamping horses, the busy grooms, and the knots 
of pages and squires who disputed over the merits of their masters’ 
horses and deerhounds. As they passed the old church, which 
stood upon a mound at the left-hand side of the village street, the 
door was flung open, and a stream of worshippers wound down the 
sloping path, coming from the morning mass, all chattering like a 
cloud of jays. Alleyne bent knee and doffed hat at the sight of 
the open door; but ere he had finished an ave his comrades were 
out of sight round the curve of the path, and he had to run to- 
overtake them.’ 

‘What!’ he said, ‘not one word of prayer before God’s own 
open house? How can ye hope for His blessing upon the 
day ?’ 

TeMy friend,’ said Hordle John, ‘I have prayed so much 
during the last two months, not only during the day, but at 
matins, lauds, and the like, when I could scarce keep my head 
upon my shoulders for nodding, that I feel that I have somewhat 
overprayed myself.’ 

‘How can a man have too much religion?’ cried Alleyne 
earnestly. ‘It isthe one thing that availeth. A man is buta beast 
as he lives from day to day, eating and drinking, breathing and 
sleeping. It is only when he raises himself, and concerns himself 
with the immortal spirit within him, that he becomes in very 
truth a man. Bethink ye how sad a thing it would be that the 
blood of the Redeemer should be spilled to no purpose.’ 
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‘Bless the lad, if he doth not blush like any girl, and yet 
preach like the whole College of Cardinals,’ cried the archer. 

‘In truth I blush that anyone so weak and so unworthy as I 
should try to teach another that which he finds it so passing hard 
to follow himself.’ 

‘Prettily said, mon gargon. Touching that same slaying of 
the Redeemer, it was a bad business. A good padre in France 
read to us from a scroll the whole truth of the matter. The 
soldiers came upon Him in the garden. In truth, these Apostles 
of His may have been holy men, but they were of no great account 
as men-at-arms. There was one, indeed, Sir Peter, who smote out 
like a true man; hut, unless he is belied, he did but clip a varlet’s 
ear, which was no very knightly deed. By these ten finger-bones! 
had I been there, with Black Simon of Norwich, and but one score 
picked men of the Company, we had heldthemin play. Could we 
do no more, we had at least filled the false knight, Sir Judas, so full 
of English arrows that he would curse the day that ever he came 
on such an errand.’ 

The young clerk smiled at his companion’s earnestness. 
‘Had He wished help,’ he said, ‘ He could have summoned legions 
of archangels from heaven, so what need had He of your poor bow 
and arrow. Besides, bethink you of His own words—that those 
who live by the sword shall perish by the sword.’ 

‘And how could man die better?’ asked thearcher. ‘If I had 
my wish, it would be to fall so—not, mark you, in any mere skir- 
mish of the Company, but in a stricken field, with the great lion 
banner waving over us and the red oriflamme in front, amid the 
shouting of my fellows and the twanging of the strings. But let 
it be sword, lance, or bolt that strikes me down: for I should think 
it shame to die from an iron ball from fire-crake or bombard or 
any such unsoldierly weapon, which is only fitted to scare babes 
with its foolish noise and smoke.’ 

‘I have heard much even in the quiet cloisters of these new 
and dreadful engines,’ quoth Alleyne. ‘It is said, though I can 
scarce bring myself to believe it, that they will send a ball twice 
as far as a bowman can shoot his shaft, and with such force as to 
break through armour of proof.’ 

‘True enough, my lad. But while the armourer is thrusting 
in his devil’s-dust, and dropping his ball, and lighting his flambeau, 
I can very easily loose six shafts, or eight maybe, so he hath no 
great vantage after all. Yet I will not deny that at the intaking 
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of a town it is well to have good store of bombards. I am told 
that at Calais they made dints in the wall that a man might put 
his head into. But surely, comrades, someone who is grievously 
hurt hath passed along this road before us.’ 

All along the woodland track there did indeed run a scattered 
straggling trail of blood-marks, sometimes in single drops, and in 
other places in broad ruddy gouts, smudged over the dead leaves 
or crimsoning the white flint stones. 

‘It must be a stricken deer,’ said John. 

‘Nay, I am woodman enough to see that no deer hath passed 
this way this morning; and yet the blood ‘is fresh. But hark to 
the sound!’ 

They stood listening all three with side-long heads. Throvgh 
the silence of the great forest there came a swishing, whistling 
sound, mingled with the most dolorous groans, and the voice of a 
man raised in a high quavering kind of song. The comrades 
hurried onwards eagerly, and topping the brow of a small rising 
they saw upon the other side the source from which these strange 
noises arose. 

A tall man, much stooped in the shoulders, was walking slowly 
with bended head and clasped hands in the centre of the path. 
He was dressed from head to foot in a long white linen cloth, and 
a high white cap with a red cross printed upon it. His gown 
was turned back from his shoulders, and the flesh there was a 
sight to make a man wince, for it was all beaten to a pulp, and 
the blood was soaking into his gown and trickling down upon the 
ground. Behind him walked a smaller man, with his hair 
touched with grey, who was clad in the same white garb. He 
intoned a long whining rhyme in the French tongue, and at the 
end of every line he raised a thick cord, all jagged with pellets of 
lead, and smote his companion across the shoulders until the blood 
spurted again. Even as the three wayfarers stared, however, there 
was a sudden change, for the smaller man, having finished his song, 
loosened his own gown and handed the scourge to the other, who 
took up the stave once more and lashed his companion with all 
the strength of his bare and sinewy arm. So, alternately beating 
and beaten, they made their dolorous way through the beautiful 
woods and under the amber arches of the fading beech-trees, 
where the calm strength and majesty of Nature might serve to 
rebuke the foolish energies and misspent strivings of mankind. 

Such a spectacle was new to Hordle John or to Alleyne 
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Edricson ; but the archer treated it lightly, as a common matter 
enough. 

‘ These are the Beating Friars, otherwise called the Flagellants,’ 
quoth he. ‘I marvel that ye should have come upon none of them 
before, for across the water they are as common as gallybaggers. 
I have heard that there are no English among them, but that 
they are from France, Italy and Bohemia. En avant, camarades! 
that we may have speech with them.’ 

As they came up to them, Alleyne could hear the doleful dirge 
which the beater was chanting, bringing down his heavy whip at 
the end of each line, while the groans of the sufferer formed a 
sort of dismal chorus. It was in old French, and ran somewhat in 
this way : 

Or avant, entre nous tous fréres 
Battons nos charognes bien fort 
En remembrant la grant misére 
De Dieu et sa piteuse mort, 

Qui fut pris en la gent amére 
Et vendus et trais 4 tort 

Et bastu sa chair, vierge et dére 
Au nom de ce battons plus fort, 


Then at the end of the verse the scourge changed hands and the 
chanting began anew. 

‘Truly, holy fathers,’ said the archer in French as they came 
abreast of them, ‘you have beaten enough for to-day. The road 
is all spotted like a shambles at Martinmas. Why should ye 
mishandle yourselves thus ?’ 

‘C’est pour vos péchés—pour vos péchés,’ they droned, looking 
at the travellers with sad lack-lustre eyes, and then bent to their 
bloody work once more without heed to the prayers and persua- 
sions which were addressed to them. Finding all remonstrance 
useless, the three comrades hastened on their way, leaving these 
strange travellers to their dreary task. 

‘Mort Dieu!’ cried the bowman, ‘ there is a bucketful or more 
of my blood over in France, but it was all spilled in hot fight, and 
I should think twice before I drew it drop by drop as these friars 
are doing. By my hilt! our young one here is as white as a 
Picardy cheese. What is amiss then, mon cher ?’ 

‘It is nothing,’ Alleyne answered. ‘My life has been too 
quiet. I am not used to such sights.’ 

‘Ma foi!’ the other cried, ‘I have never yet seen 2 man who 
was so stout of speech and yet so weak of heart,’ 
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‘Not so, friend,’ quoth big John; ‘it is not weakness of 
heart, for I know the lad well. His heart is as good as thine or 
mine, but he hath more in his pate than ever you will carry 
under that tin pot of thine, and as a consequence he can see 
further into things, so that they weigh upon him more.’ 

‘Surely to any man it is a sad sight,’ said Alleyne, ‘to see 
these holy men, who have done no sin themselves, suffering so 
for the sins of others. Saints are they, if in this age any may 
merit so high a name.’ 

‘I count them not a fly,’ cried Hordle John; ‘for who is the 
better for all their whipping and yowling? They are like other 
friars, I trow, when all is done. Let them leave their backs alone, 
and beat the pride out of their hearts.’ e 

‘ By the three kings! there is sooth in what you say,’ remarked 
thearcher. ‘Besides, methinks if I were le bon Dieu, it would bring 
me little joy to see a poor devil cutting the flesh off his bones; and 
I should think that he had but a small opinion of me, that he 
should hope to please me by such provost-marshal work. No, by 
by hilt! I should look with a more loving eye upon a jolly archer 
who never harmed a fallen foe and never feared a hale one.’ 

‘ Doubtless you mean no sin,’ said Alleyne. ‘If your words are 
wild, it is not for me to judge them. Can you not see that there 
are other foes in this world besides Frenchmen, and as much 
glory to be gained in conquering them? Would it not be a 
proud day for knight or squire if he could overthrow seven ~ 
adversaries in the lists? Yet here are we in the lists of life, and 
there come the seven black champions against us: Sir Pride, Sir 
Covetousness, Sir Lust, Sir Anger, Sir Gluttony, Sir Envy, and 
Sir Sloth. Let a man lay those seven low, and he shall have the 
prize of the day, from the hands of the fairest queen of beauty, 
even from the Virgin-Mother herself. It is for this that these 
men mortify their flesh, and to set us an example, who would 
pamper ourselves overmuch. I say again that they are God’s 
own saints, and I bow my head to them.’ 

‘And so you shall, mon petit,’ replied the archer. ‘I have 
not heard a man speak better since old Dom Bertrand died, who 
was at one time chaplain to the White Company. He was a very 
valiant man, but at the battle of Brignais he was spitted through 
the body by a Hainault man-at-arms. For this we had an 
excommunication read against the man, when next we saw our 
holy father at Avignon ; but as we had not his name, and knew 
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nothing of him, save that he rode a dapple-grey roussin, I have 
feared sometimes that the blight may have settled upon the wrong 
man.’ 

‘ Your Company has been, then, to bow knee before our holy 
father, the Pope Urban, the prop and centre of Christendom ?’ 
asked Alleyne, much interested. ‘Perchance you have yourself 
set eyes upon his august face ?’ 

‘Twice I saw him,’ said the archer. ‘ He was a lean little rat 
of a man, with a scab on his chin. The first time we had five 
thousand crowns out of him, though he made much ado about it. 
The second time we asked ten thousand, but it was three days 
before we could come to terms, and I am of opinion myself that 
we might have done better by plundering the palace. His 
chamberlain and cardinals came forth, as I remember, to ask 
whether we would take seven thousand crowns with his blessing 
and a plenary absolution, or the ten thousand with his solemn 
ban by bell, book and candle. We were all of one mind that it 
was best to have the ten thousand with the curse; but in some 
way they prevailed upon Sir John, so that we were blest and 
shriven against our will. Perchance it is as well, for the Company 
were in need of it about that time.’ 

The pious Alleyne was deeply shocked by this reminiscence. 
Involuntarily he glanced up and around to see if there were any 
trace of those opportune levin-flashes and thunderbolts which, in 
the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ were wont so often to cut short the loose 
talk of the scoffer. The autumn sun streamed down as brightly 
as ever, and the peaceful red path still wound in front of them 
through the rustling yellow-tinted forest. Nature seemed to be 
too busy with her own concerns to heed the dignity of an outraged 
pontiff. Yet he felt a sense of weight and reproach within his 
breast, as though he had sinned himself in giving ear to such 
words. The teachings of twenty years cried out against such 
license. It was not until he had thrown himself down before one 
of the many wayside crosses, and had prayed from his heart both 
for the archer and for himself, that the dark cloud rolled back 
again from his spirit. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMAL LIFE IN 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


In a country where ‘White’s Selborne’ is almost a Classic, where 
Frank Buckland’s wonderful stories are rapidly sold in cheap 
editions at the bookstalls, and where the stronger meat of Darwin 
and of Wallace is digested by thousand of readers, we may rest 
assured that natural history is a popular science, and an interest 
in animal life is very widely spread. In spite of the constantly- 
increasing masses of our population aggregated in the towns, and 
the decrease in opportunities for sport—of which we hear com- 
plaints from all parts of the kingdom—a love of animals appears 
to be inherent in the people, for whom any new facts concerning 
them and their modes of life, or, indeed, the old stories freshly 
told, would seem to have a perpetual attraction. It would there- 
fore be surprising if the poet who so thoroughly represents the 
spirit of the people and of the age for which he writes, and who 
grasps so strongly the facts of modern science, should neglect that 
source of imagery which is supplied by the animal side of Nature, 
whose mirror, as Shakespeare says, he holds up to our gaze. 

Tennyson has given us no elaborated descriptions of animal 
life—nothing to be placed alongside of Shelley’s ‘ Skylark,’ or his 
fight between the eagle and the snake ; neither is there anything 
weird and uncanny in his poems, like Coleridge’s mastitf in 
‘ Christabel,’ which even in sleep recognises the powers of evil; or 
the avenging spirit of the albatross, and the elfish light of the 
water snakes around the ship of the Ancient Mariner. On the 
other hand, his touch, though apparently slight and quite un- 
laboured, always throws some characteristic trait into strong relief : 
he presents us with picture after picture which remains stored in 
our memory; and he entirely transcends the farmhouse view of 
animals, which we find—without any disrespect be it spoken—in 
the poems of Wordsworth. It is interesting to note the perman- 
ence of his impressions of the salient points in the nature of each 
bird or beast—impressions which manifest themselves again and 
again in various parts of his verses. 

We will draw attention, first, to the musical sweetness of some 
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little idylls of animal life, as often as not contained in a couplet, 


We can never forget 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees ; 


or, to turn to a picture of a stranger scene, the lair of the Kraken— 
‘the abysmal sea,’ where in the sickly light 


Unnumbered and enormous polypi 
Winnow with giant arms the slumbering green; 


or, again, at the mournful parting of King Arthur and Sir Bedivere, 
the last of all his knights, the sad barge moves away— 
Like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. 


Such word-painting is not uncommon throughout the poems, and 
it is remarkable how frequently Tennyson produces the effect 
which he desires, either wholly or in part, by means of a description 
of animal life. For example, he thus discloses the magical effect 


of the poet’s song—a song which 

Made the wild swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet ; 

The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 
The snake slipt under a spray ; 

The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the prey ; 

And the nightingale thought, I have sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay; &c. 


That is a description of Orphic fascination, which arrests each 
creature in the ardour of a favourite pursuit. Here, again, in 
‘ Aylmer’s Field,’ we are presented in graphic touches with the 
desolation which has come upon the stately heritage which the 
coarse scheming of its owners has failed to retain, now left a 


broken ruin, where 
Lies the hawk’s cast, the mole has made his run 
The hedgehog underneath the plantain bores, 
The rabbit fondles his own harmless face, 
The slow-worm creeps, and the thin weasel there 
Follows the mouse, and all is open field. 


Tennyson seems, by the way, to have adopted the mouse as the 
symbol of ruin or sorrow ; it appears again in ‘ Mariana’ :— 
The mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek’d, 
Or from the crevice peer’d about ; 
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and in ‘ Maud’ the hapless lover hears 

The shrieking rush of the wainscot-mouse. 
One more instance of pictorial effect wiil, perhaps, suffice, and this 
time we shall find ourselves, in the absolute stillness of noon, on 
the mountain-side of Ida ; before us lies AZnone, weary of herlife :— 

The grasshopper is silent in the grass, 

The lizard with his shadow on the stone 

Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 
‘ : : The golden bee, 

Is lily-cradled. 
This description of Mediterranean scenery reminds us of Theo- 
critus, whose poems were, no doubt, in the mind of the Englishman 
when he penned those lines; the description of the lizard is, in 
fact, an amplification of a line of the Greek; and its motionless 
pose is evidently a lasting impression on our poet’s mind, for in 
‘Enoch Arden’ hé describes his hero as sitting 

So still the golden lizard on him paused ; 

and, indeed, any one who has watched a lizard will bave observed 
his short, swift rushes and absolute stillness, which the poet in 
these lines brings prominently forward. 

And this leads us to remark, that in more than one instance a 
somewhat unusual trait has apparently been marked by the poet’s 
mind in early life, and has again and again presented itself in his 
poems afterwards, We have already called attention to these in 
the mouse and the lizard, and we will now follow up what he has 
to say about the colt. Every reader of Greek poetry will 
remember a passage in the ‘ Antigone’ of Sophocles where the 
Daughter of the North Wind is called Gmimos ; and this rather 
untranslatable word has been gracefully rendered, in ‘ The Talk- 
ing Oak,’ ‘ gamesome as the colt,’ in reference to a young girl. 
But what we now want to call attention to is the fact that, where- 
ever he may have had the idea suggested to him, thenceforward 
the poet frequently refers to the colt as a symbol of the exu- 
berance of youthful activity and joyousness: — 

His babes were running wild, 
Like colts about the waste, 
while Enoch Arden was far away. King Hildebrand says (to go 
to Mr. Gilbert for nomenclature) of Gama’s daughter, rather 
disrespectfully, we admit, ‘ She’s yet a colt’; and, having regard 
to the fact that ‘all the swine were sows, And all the dogs—’ he 
might, perhaps, have more accurately described her as a filly. But 
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Hildebrand is a monarch of too hasty speech to care for accuracy. 
Again, in the ‘Idylls of the King’ we hear of Gawain, when a boy, 
that he 


Ran like a colt, and leapt at all he saw. 
We do not know that a colt is referred toin any other sense, except 
only where St. Simeon alleges that Asmodeus and Abaddon annoyed 
him sadly . 
With colt-like whinny and with hoggish whine, 
and they perhaps were youthful fiends. 

Another noticeable trait brought out by Tennyson, which we 
fancy was suggested by the classical studies of his youth, occurs 
twice in his earlier poems ; the curious way in which a dog dreams 
of the chase, and shows what he is dreaming of 

With inward yelp and restless forefoot.—‘ Lucretius.’ 
and the idea recurs in ‘ Locksley Hall,’ in the bitter description of 


the squire :— 
Like a dog, he hunts in dreams. 


But the dog is referred to in every kind of relation throughout 
the poems, some of which we may mention later. The fox is not 
very often mentioned ; ‘ foxlike in the vine’ reminds us of verses 
of Theocritus :— 
dpi O€ pv dv’ addorexes * d pev av’ dpxyws 

oir}, cwomeva Trav Tpa§iov— 
but it is no more than a passing reference in a passage of singular 
beauty ; and so, too, is the line— 

Lighter-footed than the fox, 
of the Prince who has the good fortune to kiss and wake the 
Sleeping Beauty. ‘Cat-footed’ occurs in the same sense in ‘ The 
Princess.’ 
Insects are generally used by the poet to suggest flashing light 

or swiftness :— 

The lightning-flash of insect or of bird ; 


and also, without mention of species— 
Dull-coated things, that making slide apart 
Their dark wing-cases, all beneath them burns 
A jewell’d harness, ere they pass and fly. 


The dragon-fly is honoured by specific mention :— 


With his clear plates of sapphire mail, 
A living flash of light, he flew ; 


and, again, we have the gleam of the firefly :— 
Glitter firefly-like’; 
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and the Pleiads shine 
Like fireflies tangled in a silver braid. 

Among birds which occur most frequently may be mentioned 
the cock, the dove, the swan, ‘in among the stars,’ or ‘ fluting a 
wild carol ere her death’; the hawk, and the eagle. The latter is, 
as usual in poetry, employed to symbolise dominion and lofty aims, 
and we do not know that there is anything special in the poet’s 
treatment of the king of birds; he is referred to in sonorous 
verses, such as :— 

The crane, I said, may chatter of the crane, 
The dove may murmur of the dove, but I, 
An eagle clang an eagle to the sphere. 
And again :— i 
Shall eagles not be eagles ? wrens be wrens? 
If all the world were falcons, what of that ? 
Passing from the king of birds to the king of beasts, we are 
at once reminded of that tremendous simile: 
Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying fire. 
And it is interesting to note that, long after ‘ Locksley Hall’ was 
written, in ‘ Tiresias’ the Demos is contemptuously compared by 
that seer once again to the lion :— 
To cast wise words among the multitude 
Was flinging fruit to lions, 
This may or may not be a fancied permanence of the poet’s im- 
pressions. Before we leave mountain and desert we may hear, 
with Jephthah’s daughter, ‘ the lion roaring from his den,’ and then, 
descending with the anonymous darling of the shepherd, we may 
‘let the wild lean-headed eagles yelp alone.’ 

The lion appears in heraldry on Launcelot’s shield, and ¢ claspt 
by a passion flower’ on Maud’s gate; we hear of I’rench eagles 
flying over the Pyrenees, and of Roman eagles barked at by the 
British raven. And, lastly, the term ‘ lion’ is applied to Sir Richard 
Grenville in ‘ The Revenge ’:— 

The lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe. 

Other persons, however, are not quite so complimentarily re- 
ferred to by the names of animals: Maud’s brother is the ‘oiled 
and curled Assyrian bull,’ and her father a ‘lean, grey wolf’; 
the Spaniards are ‘dogs of Seville’; the Sepoy pioneer, ‘a mur- 
derous mole’ (but not in this case a ‘ four-handed’ one) ; robbers 
are in the ‘Idylls’ called ‘wild bees,’ and ‘ wolves, of woman born’; 
and we find a minstrel referred to as a ‘ gray cricket’ chirping by 
the hearth. 
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It now behoves us to see how far Tennyson approaches, under 
our present head, the form of democratic art as set out by its 
English exponent, Mr. J. A. Symonds. Does he avoid the note of 
condescension, the unnatural transfiguration of rusticity aud 
humble life in his poems, which mark the didactic pastoral? No 
doubt a large number of his efforts stand condemned, and, first 
and foremost, the famous ‘ Idylls of the King,’ the romanticism of 
which, with their high-born heroes and lofty dames, stinks in the 
nostrils of the school of Walt Whitman. But many of his smaller 
poems, notably ‘The Brook,’ ‘The Revenge,’ ‘The Siege of 
Lucknow,’ and the dialectical poems, appear to us to approach the 
new ideal. How well we all know the loquacity of old Phillip in 
‘The Brook,’ when 

He praised his land, his horses, his machines ; 

He praised his ploughs, his cows, his hogs, his dogs 
He praised his hens, his geese, his guinea-hens, 

His pigeons. 

What can come nearer to the heart of every man than the 
bluff illustration in ‘ The Revenge’ ?— 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes and musqueteers, 


And a dozen times we shook ’em off, as a dog that shakes his ears 
When he leaps from the water to the land. 


Who has not lain awake, like Mariana—though, Heaven help her! 
she lived in a moated grange—and 
Heard the night-fowl crow, 
The cock sing out an hour ere light, 
From the dark pen the oxen’s low? 


Indeed, what strikes the thoughtful reader of Tennyson most 
is the homeliness of the greater part of his illustrations; we do 
not have to go far afield in the realms of imagination to seek for 


Horses that have broken fence, 
And glutted all night long breast-deep in corn ; 
or 
Swallows coming out of time 

Will wonder why they come ; 

or 
The crested bird 
That claps his wings at dawn. 


And then, how such lines as the following appeal even to 
children and the simplest persons :— 


The martin flew 
The parrot scream’d, the peacock squall'‘d ; 
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or 
The cock couldn't crow, and the bull couldn’t low, 
And the dog couldn’t bark ; 
or 
es ’ansom a tabby as iver patted a mouse; 
or 


Like threaded spiders one by one we dropt ; 
or the Newfoundland dog, 
Two-footed, at the limit of his chain, 
Roaring to make a third; 
‘or 
And whit, whit, whit, in the bush beside nie, 
Chirrupt the nightingale ; 
or ; 
A neck to which the swan's 
Is tawnier than her cygnet’s ; 
which is one of few references to the colour of the swan made by 
the poet, who sings oftenest of her flight, and sometimes of her 
song, but rarely mentions her ‘pure cold plumes’ for their 
dazzling whiteness; or, lastly— 
A rough dog, to whom he cast his coat— 
‘Guard it !’ and there was none to meddle with it. 
Anti-vivisectionists will sympathise with the Princess when she 
reviles 
The monstrous males that carve the living hound ; 
And, perhaps, even with the hospital nurse, upon whose imagina- 
tion a surgeon’s red hair has such a powerful effect that she 
believes he could find it in his heart to 
Mangle the living dog that had loved him and fawned at his knee. 

We hope we have done something to enable the reader to see 
the beasts of the field and the birds of the air with the poet’s 
fanciful eye ; but we trust he will glean the field for himself, where 
a plentiful harvest is left ungathered. He will find them touched 
with a brightness of fancy that does not fail to delight even when 
most artificial or borrowed ; but, more often, throwing its soft charm 
upon some slight or rarely noted beauty of form or habit, the 
verse lingers with us, and suggests itself again and again. The 
man who can read the poems of Tennyson without gathering some 
fresh interest in animal life, and perceiving some novelty in its 
aspect towards himself, must indeed be 


Deafer than the blue-eyed cat, 


ates : ‘ 
And thrice as blind as any noonday owl. 





oe. 
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ISCHIA AND ITS EARTHQUAKE. 


At the time of the disaster in 1883, Casamicciola fancied that it 
was in peril of anything rather than an earthquake. The pea- 
sants of Ischia troubled themselves but little about the history of 
the past, or they might have known that, spite of its surface- 
beauty and fertility, theirs was an island with a bitter bad record 
against Nature. And the more cultured visitors, who flocked to 
its shores for the baths and the summer breezes, had but to recur 
to their Virgils to learn afresh that beneath their hotels lay the 
giant Typhceus, who ever and anon writhed in his agony and shook 
all the land. The peasant, however, had his daily cares and plea- 
sures to absorb him; and the visitors were concerned with their 
health, and not the legends of a poet. 

Besides, had not all Ischia, only the other year, received an 
assured guarantee against considerable earthquakes for an inde- 
finite time to come? 

In 1881, Typheus had rolled in his grave, and filled the island 
with terror. The panic was such that the Mayor of Casamicciola 
wrote to the learned Professor Rossi, of Rome, seismologist and 
much else, asking for authoritative consolation. The Professor 
hastened to reply. Experience and records of the past enabled 
him to ease their minds completely. First of all, inasmuch as no 
one country can esteem itself more secure than another against 
the shocks of unforeseen earthquakes, the people of Ischia might 
just as well stay where they were as flee elsewhere. And, 
secondly, inasmuch as the same land is not once in ten thousand 
times revisited by a destructive earthquake within the space of a 
few years, the island of Ischia was really one of the most secure 
spots on the crust of the globe. 

Upon the strength of this professorial comfort Ischia took 
heart again. The peasants, having buried their dead, repaired 
their shattered houses, and tilled their vineyards as of yore. The 
hotel-keepers made light of the catastrophe, as they were bound, 
and seemed to regard an earthquake as an innocuous natural 
phenomenon, the possibility of a recurrence of which might be 
noted upon their business advertisements as an attraction for 
visitors rather than a deterrent. And the proprietors of baths 
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made much of certain new hot fountains which had sprung to 
light with the displacement of the soil. Thus the summer boats 
continued to carry their hundreds of tourists to the island, and the 
_ Villas and hotels were, on the night of July 28, 1883, full of the 
wealthy of divers nations. 

Imagine the situation. The bath-village of Casamicciola lies 
in a bosky hollow secluded from the sea, though less than a mile 
from it. Above it the land breaks picturesquely; here a knoll, 
and there a knoll. Villas and hotels becrested these dainty 
points; whence there was a fair outlook over the blue sea towards 
Vesuvius and the Elysian fields by Baia. And high above the 
village and the scattered houses rises the white head of Mount 
Epomeo, with its broad shoulders of rock and its precipices, look- 
ing like a perched eagle with pinions outstretched. Vineyards 
and orange groves, cherry orchards and chestnut woods, cover the 
land with their verdure almost to the bald summit of the moun- 
tain. You would have thought Nature could not be so pitiless as 
to summon ruin hither. 

It was about half-past nine in the evening. Dinner was over 
in the hotels. The guests were amusing themselves in different 
fashions. Some had gone out upon the terraces —-exquisite resorts, 
balmy with blossoms, and seeming to hang between the starry 
heavens and the green earth. Others were smoking over their 
wine. And others ugain were in the drawing-rooms. The blow 
fell more sudden than a thunderbolt, and took each man where 
he stood. 

The Piccola Sentinella hotel, the best in the place, spite of its 
fifty rooms, was full to the passages. It numbered several mar- 
quises and barons among its guests; Americans also, and English. 
A certain Briton of the party was a skilled pianist, but a misan- 
thropic man, wont to play for his own pleasure, and leave the 
piano when his solitude was broken. This evening, however, 
they had persuaded him to be amiable. He consented to enter- 
tain his associates, if a fair girl of the company, a marquis’s 
daughter, would first sing to his music. The girl agreed, and 
took her station by him. When she had sung, he was called upon 
to keep his promise. Straightway he began a Funeral March. 
Then was heard the fatal roar of the earth ; the house was shaken 
like a leaf; the walls of the room and the roof fell in, and in an 
instant all were buried. When, subsequently, the excavators 
dug into the drawing-room, they found the dead pianist sitting 
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cross-legged before the smashed piano, and the girl who had sung 
to his accompaniment dead by his side. 

It was the same with hundreds of lesser houses in Casa- 
micciola as with the Piccola Sentinella. The inmates felt the 
shock, had but just time to hear the noise of collapsing buildings, 
and then their own walls were about them, and they were either 
killed on the spot, suffocated by degrees, starved, or poisoned to 
death in situations of incredible horror, or, if among the fortunate 
few, released in course of time unharmed or with curable 
injuries: 

The night that followed the earthquake was a grim and ghastly 
night. Singly, and by twos and threes, the survivors extricated 
themselves from their domestic ruin, and groped their way to the 
seashore. It was by such a track as they had never dreamed of. 
The road was expunged by the mountains of broken buildings 
which had tumbled obliquely over it. Across these they had to 
clamber, with crevices of death at every step and with the cry of 
the dying all about them. For the moment, thought save of 
self-preservation had fled from them; and it was not until they 
found themselves in company that they prepared for the work of 
relief. It is as easy to-day as in 1883 to realise the breadth of 
the calamity. For Casamicciola is still much as the earthquake 
left it—a place of wrecked tenements, with its very trees buried 
to the boughs in the ruin of the masonry that fell about them. 

The midnight telegrams from Casamicciola to Naples, implor- 
ing immediate help, met with aready response. Later, there were 
cavillers in plenty who accused the military of tardiness in em- 
barkation, and the City Council of irresolution, at a time when 
every minute might save a life. But let justice be done to both. 
Each did their best as they understood it. Throughout the 29th 
hundreds of soldiers were at work among the ruins, and hourly a 
steamer landed a significative cargo of coffins and bread, bed- 
steads, litters, wine, and all kinds of necessaries, 

But the need was even greater than the supply of aid. Five 
or six thousand people suddenly deprived of house-room and every 
(even the commonest) requirement of daily life! Half this popu- 
lation dead, or buried alive in various strata of débris! A hand ora 
head above the stones and timber in one place! Elsewhere the 
dead and the living jammed together as in a vice! Cries from 
the heart of huge piles of ruin, as from a tomb! Tears and 
entreaties from mothers and children that something may be done 
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for their dear ones whose groans they can hear beneath them, but 
whom they cannot rescue! We English are happy that we know 
little or nothing of such woe as this of Casamicciola in 1883. 

It is impossible to tell such a tale with other than an elegiac 
note. Yet the work of rescue now and then provoked a smile. 
On the second day, at one place, they disinterred an old woman, 
unharmed. 

‘God bless you!’ she cried, as they helped her out. ‘ But 
for pity’s sake,’ she added impetuously, ‘dig a little deeper and 


save my—— * 
‘What? Is there anyone else alive here?’ they inquired 
anxiously. ‘ 


‘ My hen!’ continued the old dame. 

But it was not a time to trouble about hens. 

A multitude of anecdotes of escapes well-nigh miraculous are 
of course current in the place. They laboured hard to save the 
bishop of the island, whose house had fallen in upon him; but it 
was in vain. For hours they toiled towards him, obeying the 
directions that came to them from beneath 

‘Softly! ... . Not there. . . . More this way,’ and so forth. 

Later, when their efforts to reach him had been of no avail, 
the bishop’s voice grew indistinct, more and more hoarse and 
feeble. ‘Save me! save me!’ he repeated. Then they heard 
him groan again and again; and when they came upon him he 
was dead. 

More fortunate were two young Neapolitan ladies, the one 
twenty years old and the other seventeen. An iron girder had 
dropped aslant so as to form an arch over them. But between 
them and the air lay ten feet of masonry. They were imprisoned 
thus for sixty-seven hours, with nothing but a single pear to eat. 
And yet when they were brought forth into the light they were 
ruddy and full of vigour. 

On the fifth day also two victims were disinterred alive. The 
one, a big youth, by trade a tailor, was found lying by the putre- 
fied body of his father. He began to swear freely when he was 
released, and with professional eagerness demanded to be attired 
in a seemly coat. 

‘How have you contrived to exist, being buried so longa 
time ?’ they asked him. 

‘I had courage,’ was his reply. ‘I dug out a correr with my 
hands, and I had a bottle of vinegar to drink.’ 
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This hearty rogue refused the food they offered him, but 
snatched a flask of Marsala from the hands of a soldier, and, 
having drunk deeply, walked off unaided towards the beach. 

In the same house, five hours later, they found his cousin. A 
table had been his rock of safety, he being underneath it. But 
the poor fellow was not in good condition. He had sustained 
himself upon a number of tomatoes within his reach; but the 
fruit had got impregnated with the fumes of corruption from the 
dead body of his uncle, and his blood was thus cruelly poisoned. 

The salvation of these and other poor people may be ascribed 
to the King. On the second day after the calamity, the stench 
that exhaled from the prostrate village began to be insupport- 
able. Many of the workers were overcome by it. There was 
talk of the menace of typhus; and some spoke of cholera as the 
result of it. The question was then broached—Ought not the 
entire place to be covered up with lime? It was a colossal idea, 
for thousands of men working daily for weeks would not suffice to 
achieve it, and tens of thousands of tons of lime would be needed. 
There were arguments in favour of the plan, and many arguments 
against it. But no steps were taken in the matter until the King 
himself had visited Casamicciola. 

It was in truth, however, a hideous proposition. Even the 
supporters of it granted that in all human probability there were 
living men and women yet under the ruins; but these were to be 
sacrificed for the public profit. A uniform depth of six feet of 
quicklime was to be spread over all the village, making it a grave 
for ever; and the hapless ones who yet lived were thus in theory 
condemned to a death of the most awful kind conceivable. 

And so King Humbert came over from Naples, and saw all 
that was to be seen. At times they demurred when a very 
ghastly spectacle was near, but the King took affairs into his own 
hand. ‘I wish to see it—I ought to see it,’ he said imperatively. 
‘It is horrible. I did not think there had been such a massacre,’ 
he added at length, as they took him from one scene of ruin to 
another. Corpses still lay here and there, bruised and disfigured, 
half or a quarter exposed to the air. And not all the camphor 
and pungent perfumes in the world could keep off the sickening 
stench which met them with more and more intensity as they 
advanced farther and farther into the misshapen village. 

But after the King’s visit all thought of quicklime and 
decomposing fluids was suspended. Once he was assured that 
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there were yet persons to be saved, his Majesty had put his veto 
upon the barbarism. He quoted Colletta, the historian of the 
kingdom of Naples, and his narratives of the earthquakes in 
Calabria in the last century, and reminded the authorities of the 
girl Eloisa Basili, who was mm 1783 exhumed alive on the twelfth 
day of her interment. This poor girl was found ‘holding in her 
arms a child which had died on the fourth day, and which was 
therefore by that time quite corrupted. She had been unable to 
free herself from the dead body, so tightly was she compassed 
about by the ruin of the house.’ Colletta says further of her, 
that from the time of her rescue until she died, in her twenty- 
fifth year, nine years after the earthquake, she never smiled, and 
seemed indeed to live in a state of composed indifference. ‘She 
would neither marry (though she was beautiful), nor go into a 
convent ; but she preferred to sit in solitude under a tree, remote 
from all dwellings. Whenever she chanced to see a baby, she 
turned and looked another way. 

But let us glance from the tragedy itself and see for a moment 
how Italy and ail Europe bestirred themselves on behalf of this 
bereaved and devastated little place. George Eliot has some- 
where derided, and reasonably, what she held to be our insular 
idea of the typical Italian—a creature in picturesque rags, thank- 
ful for halfpence. In truth, however, the Italians are a noble- 
hearted people. I wonder how we of England should have 
developed had we grown up under the conditions of character- 
nurture that have been upon Italy for the past many a 
generation ! 

What an extraordinary scene was that in Rome on August 6, 
eight days after the earthquake! The day was set apart 
for a quest of alms for Casamicciola. A spacious waggon was 
drawn up and down the streets of the city, heralded by the wail 
of atrumpet. The Municipal Guard and citizens attended the 
car on foot, and two ladies dressed in black sat upon the box. 
The waggon was inscribed ‘Casamicciola,’ and the flag of Italy, 
bound with crape, fluttered in front of it. Such a procession 
was well calculated to touch Italian sympathies. The people 
sobbed in the streets. 

But they also offered Casamicciola better tribute than tears, 
The most various of articles showered into the car from the 
houses on either side of the streets—a bundle of clothes from one 
storey, a shirt from the window above, money tied in a handker- 
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chief from the third floor, and from the attic perchance a pair of 
earrings, removed by their owner from her ears in haste ere the 
ear should pass on. 

In the poorer quarters of the city the procession aroused real 
enthusiasm of generosity. A cobbler ran from his shop and threw 
into the car the coat he had been wearing. 

‘What will you do now ?’ asked his wife. ‘ You have no other.’ 

‘Mia cara in this warm weather it’s enough if I have my 
shirt,’ said he. 

A cabman likewise stripped himself to his shirt, and gave 
cloak, coat, waistcoat, and even his watch and chain to the com- 
missioners. 

A woman untied her apron, and reft her baby of its frock, that 
she might not be backward in giving. The shopkeepers offered 
contributions in kind—packets of macaroni, bottles of oil, sausages, 
and bread. Curious also was the donation of the proprietress of a 
wine-shop in the Via Monteroni. She gave an iron bedstead 
(large enough for two), set up for use, with mattresses, pillows, 
and blankets complete; and with her neighbours’ aid this was 
duly hoisted into the car, upon the other things. It may be 
imagined that one waggon did not suffice to exhaust such Roman 
charity as this. A single district contributed four waggon-loads 
of things. The coppers of the poor were alone enough to fill four 
and twenty sacks. 

Milan, too, had its charity procession for Casamicciola, and the 
other cities of Italy sent what help they could. 

In all, not less than three million francs came into the hands 
of the Relief Committee. It would be very odd, said the cynics, 
if, with such admirable opportunities, the distributors of the relief 
were not guilty of maladministration. They went further by- 
and-by, and charged them with misappropriation. 

But such calamities as Casamicciola’s in 1883 cannot be atoned 
for wholly by charitable collections. As a health resort, Casa- 
micciola is ruined. Perhaps in a decade or two it will begin to 
hold up its head again. For the present, it is left to brood 
over its misfortune. The tourists of the nations, if they come to it, 
take every precaution that they be not left a single night in its 
midst. They view its mountain through their opera glasses from 
the sea-shore or the deck of the steamer, perhaps even venture to 
eat their dinner within ten minutes’ walk of the remains of the 
village, and then withdraw satiated. As for staying in the neigh- 
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bourhood, they would as soon take up temporary abode in a 
churchyard vault. 

It was, therefore, with an air of pleased surprise the other day 
that the proprietor of the one little makeshift of a hotel in the 
place (with beds for four) agreed toreceive me for a night or two 
when I requested it. He, poor fellow, had lost sadly by the earth- 
quake. His earlier hotel was a large building, much frequented, 
and the source of a steady income. But it went to the ground 
with the rest, and it lies still where it fell. Fortunately, the 
landlord was not in at the time; and by some miracle he has also 
contrived to retain possession of a family of ten fine young men 
and women, his children. It will have to be a very shrewd 
earthquake to touch them hardly a second time, for the ‘new 
hotel is the lightest of single-storey chalets, with no roofing 
except a sheet of galvanised iron. A blow of the fist staggers the 
thin wooden walls of the building; and one goes to bed in it with 
some fancy that one zephyr stronger than another may at any 
moment prove to a marvel that the house is famously collapsible. 
Much, however, may be forgiven to a hotel the bedrooms of which 
let immediately upon a garden of orange-trees and flowers, and 
whence one views to perfection the blue bay of Naples beyond. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to give absolute credence to the 
stories of a man with so keen a grudge against Nature in his 
heart as the landlord of this poor little hotel. But, in the face 
of official reports, mine host assures his guest that many a luckless 
villager was stifled prematurely, and even consumed alive, by the 
acids and lime which were eventually dispersed about the ruins 
of Casamicciola. He makes light, too, of the various endeavours 
for the relief of those who were buried alive, and will tell with 
the ghost of a scoff of the dilettante way in which the toilers 
worked. ‘Hush!’ one of them would say on a sudden, as they 
passed a heap of ruin, ‘I hear a voice!’ For a moment they 
would pause, stand with distended ears, perhaps lie with the 
cheek to the ground, and the next moment be convinced that 
they were deceived. ‘It was nothing—only a fragment of a 
wall giving way underneath.’ Then they would pass by on the 
other side. 

He tells, moreover, of the periodical visits of the Subscribed 
Funds Committee. These gentlemen were positively embarrassed 
by Europe’s generosity. Had less money been accumulated, the 
distribution would have been made more equitably, and without 
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scandal. As it was, this was the manner of it. Every other day 
or so, for a while, the committee chartered a special steamer from 
Naples, and arrived in the island with a bag of gold. Before 
proceeding to work they breakfasted. And such breakfasts ! 
They brought divers wines with them in the steamer, and all 
Ischia was requisitioned for wines and fruits of the first quality 
for their table. While they ate and drank (and they did not 
spare the wine), the people outside clamoured for the alms that 
Europe had sent them. But the Casamicciola police kept these 
impatient and importunate ones aloof. Only when the commis- 
sioners had well feasted did the work of charity begin. And then 
what a farce it was! The repleted worthies hurriedly made the 
tour of the district, or listened with cigars in their mouths to the 
tales of the petitioners, who had lost fathers or husbands (bread- 
winners in one form or another), and at the judgment of the 
moment gave according to their pleasure: here twenty francs; 
there ten; to an unprepossessing claimant nothing at first, but a 
gold piece if he worried the commissioners by his intolerable 
persistence ; and so on till the bag was empty. This done, the 
officials returned to Naples with their responsibilities discharged ! 

Amid all this smoke there may be a spark or two of fire; 
but I, for one, do not care to singe my fingers by groping 
for it. 

I happened to arrive in Casamicciola on the eve of a festa. 
They had shown me the ruined village, with its hot springs 
bubbling idly away and never a patient to profit by them, and 
babbled of the disaster in so distressful a minor key that I was 
heart and soul with the place at the instant of its downfall. And 
from the village we had strolled below to the sea-shore, with bare 
walls and cottages with big cracks obliquely across them ever 
about us. Here we were met by the procession of priests and 
banners, and mahogany-coloured men and women in their best 
clothes, with a string band in the van. It was a suggestive 
scene. The very church whence they filed had a gaping seam 
upon its forehead, The houses (new, for the most part, and as 
light and small and bandboxy as the hotel) were beset with 
Madonna statues at the corners; and within, one saw the paint- 
ings of more Madonnas, with lighted lamps before them. On 
the way, the procession passed another church that was no longer 
achurch. Only the facade of it stood erect, with the inscription 
on its pediment ‘To the glory of God,’ &. Behind was an 
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agonising heap of broken walls, twisted iron, and fallen rafters. 
Adjacent, too, was the ruin of an eating-house. The word 
‘restaurant’ still invited the wayfarer to set foot within it, 
though the body had no more chance of entertainment here than 
the soul of solace in the church hard by. But the trumpets brayed 
through the street with a tumult of triumph; the banners blew 
out; the priests held themselves strongly through it all; and the 
eager-eyed peasants buzzed their murmurs of delight. No 
doubt processions and porcelain Madonnas at the corners of the 
houses are a vigorous antidote to fear. They are certainly worth 
more than the certificates of security of professors who assume to 
feel the pulse of the earth. Moreover, even my carping landlord 
placed me in a bedroom the chief ornament in which was a brace 
of bullock’s horns nearly three feet in height, mounted singly, 
and set erect upon marble pedestals. The horns were as 
emphatic and recognised a plea for good fortune as the 
Madonnas. Some prefer to fix them outside the houses, one at 
each end of the roof; but my host used them as bedside amulets. 

Typhceus is but a scurvy giant if he cannot keep his suffer- 
ings to himself for a period, in acknowledgment of these diverse 
appeals for pity. 

I have already mentioned Monte Epomeo. For at least a 
century or two it has been the custom in Ischia to keep a hermit 
on the top of this mountain, which looks so steeply upon Casa- 
micciola, The man is worth seeing, if only to disabuse one of the 
notion that a hermit is essentially, in look and act, an ascetic. 
He is in fact a strong stout fellow, by no means devoted to a 
routine of prayer and unbearable privations. 

Epomeo is 2,625 feet above the sea. The hermit’s temperature 
is therefore much cooler than that of Casamicciola. In winter he 
is snowed upon, and at all times the clouds help to keep his 
chambers moist. He is not a hermit of any religious order; nor 
is he a regular priest with a passion for solitude. No one can say 
he serves any particular purpose, except it be to do what his 
predecessors did—ring the church bell at noon; and shoot the 
small birds and quails which come among the crags of his high 
quarters as if they supposed that here, at all events, they were 
assured of a retreat from the guns of mankind. 

This hermit inhabits a suite of apartments hewn in the rocky 
peak of the mountain—bedroom, buttery, kitchen, refectory, 
stables, and I know not what else. At one time the little church 
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of St. Nicolas, adjacent to him, was richly provided with friars. 
The panels of the seats they occupied still cling to the chilly 
refectory walls. But their day has gone by, and the hermit is 
their sole representative. In the nave of the church is a flat 
tombstone with an iron ring init. The well-like vault under- 
neath contains a medley of what is left of the previous hermits. 
But the recluse of to-day is not doomed to lie upon the remains 
of his predecessors. He tells with a gleeful twinkle of the eye of 
the recent Act of Parliament which forbids such interments. 
When he dies, he will get comfortable quarters in a lowland 
grave. But his life is so healthy, and he is so robust, that he can- 
not possibly die ere the middle of the next century. 

Being asked if he, like the rest of Ischia, lived in perpetual 
terror of earthquakes, this happy irresponsible man replied that 
he had other things to occupy him. Moreover, he was firm in 
his belief that the part of the mountain in which his house was 
chiselled could not be dislodged, though Typhceus gave ever so 
mighty a heave. In 1883, Epomeo broke beneath him, and 
hurled its fragments down upon the ruins of Casamicciola. But 
the hermitage stood fast. Quoting some words from the sole 
literary treasure he possessed—a ragged Visitors’ Book—he might 
have said: ‘From the mountain’s height I contemplate the 
misery of mortals;’ though truly, to an energetic mind, his own 
unconscionable inactivity were a misery beyond all. 

And yet there was something taking about the man’s simplicity. 
He was jubilant as a child because he could add to our luncheon 
on the mountain top a wee bit of a bird he had shot that day. 
He broiled it lightly over the charcoal, and served it in its blood. 
His vineyard was not more than a stone’s cast below him. It 
grew a detestable wine, fit for none but a self-mortifying hermit. 
The toil it afforded him; his flaccid thought about life and the 
nether world of mortals; the noontide bell, and his orisons, made 
up the sum of his affairs. A stranger picknicking on his terrace 
(whence there is a sheer precipice) makes a gala day for him. 
And he is charmed to show to such an one every spectacle of his 
domain, from the morsels of skulls and locks of hair in the 
church’s reliquary to his chill bedchamber with its green 
damp walls, and the broad prospect of sea and land at his feet. 

My landlord in Casamicciola condemned this hermit as the 
liver of a disgraceful life. His may not bea life of much potential 
good, but he would surely have more chance elsewhere to fall 
into yet deeper disgrace. 
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The other sights of Ischia are mainly of the rural kind. Over 
against the capital there is a stream of lava, still black, which 
burst from a crater of Epomeo in 1302. Since that time earth- 
quakes have been the sole indication of subterranean activity in 
Ischia. On the south side of the island there is less verdure. 
The mountain is here riven by several very steep ravines, the 
white tufa of which glares intolerably in the sunlight. One is 
confronted everywhere by caverns in the tufa, artificial, with 
padlocked gates to them. In these caves the peasants store their 
wine. You may buy fifty litres of mellow ‘Ischia bianco,’ thus 
cellared, for about fifty pence. 

Ischia is not more than twenty miles in circuit, and as it is 
furrowed by tracks in all parts the tour of the isle exacts but a 
day. I made this excursion on a stiff-eared ass, with, for guide, 
a man who had lost ten relations by the earthquake. Notwith- 
standing his wholesale bereavement, this poor fellow was quick to 
smile and jest. Perhaps he had come all of a sudden on that 
28th July to the state of the philosopher to whom life is but a 
farce, dashed here and there with the semblance of tragedy. Be 
that as it may, it was odd to hear him tell of the finding and 
burial in one heap of his wife and children, and his brothers and 
their wives and children, much as if he were recounting a story 
from the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 

It was a breathless summer morn when I left Ischia, with a 
steely unruffled sea. I’rom the deck of the steamer the white 
purpled head of Epomeo and the green vale at its base (with 
ruined Casamicciola hidden from sight) were quite bewitching. 
The luncheon-carrier, Michael, had, with winning ingenuousness, 
the other day at parting syueezed my hand between his two 
brown palms, while he said, somewhat plaintively, ‘You will 
come again, will you not?’ Here, too, by the steamer’s side, the 
dolorous landlord of the little hotel gave me farewell in like 
terms. Four bedrooms, and never a guest for a week at a time! 
Six years ago, and two-score bedrooms besieged by applicants for 
beds! The contrast is harrowing. 

Why does not a modern St. George (not a professor of seis= 
mology, but some valorous free-lance of science) get at the fell 
giant Typheus, and slay him once and for all? Such an one may 
be promised a statue upon Epomeo in the stead of the hermitage 


and the hermit. 
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‘Dear Mike,—Will you look in at my shop this evening? Quiller 
is in town, and is going to dine with me at the club. I can’t 
stand an evening of him alone, but if you and Teddy O’Brien will 
support me, with pipes and potations I think we shall be a match 
for him. Come early, and I’m your friend for life.—Dick 
GRAVES.’ 

I had nothing particular to do, so I sent word round to Dick 
that I should turn up, having first made sure that Teddy O’Brien, 
whose studio was in the same block, would go also. Quiller we 
knew of old, as all the world knew him—a man who had seen 
everything, done everything, been everywhere—and these occa- 
sional visits of his were a perpetual terror to Graves. Why he 
paid them we never knew. There was a kind of traditional 
friendship between the families certainly, but Quiller was a man 
who scoffed at tradition. He was in every way out of sympathy 
with a set of ardent and impecunious painters. As journalist, as 
traveller, as man-of-the-world, he had outlived his enthusiasms, 
Life contained no new experiences, no surprises for him. It was 
only a monotonous round of the known and the expected. 

Dick Graves, who usually shone as a host, was not at his best 
that evening. He was nervous at first, and rather silent, leaving 
the burden of talk to Teddy and myself; and we had the ill-luck 
as the punch circulated to light on a vein of humorcus stories, 
at which we laughed consumedly ourselves without evoking even 
a smile from the guest of the evening. 

‘ Will you fellows look over my Cornish sketches,’ said Graves, 
suddenly jumping up in desperation. ‘I think there are some 
you have not seen’—and he began to rummage about among a 
pile of old canvases. 

Quiller resumed his seat, and sat half-absently, half-con- 
temptuously, watching us as we turned over the paintings— 
possibly he was amused by our jargon of ‘tone’ and ‘ quality,’ and 
the rest. At length I picked up from the heap a painting that 
caught my eye, and propped it on the easel near the lamp. It 
was quite unlike Graves’s usual work, and I stood looking at it for 
a moment, not quite knowing why I did so. It was the head of a 
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young woman, pale and slightly worn. She was leaning a little 
forward, looking out of the picture, her mouth parted by a slight, 
tremulous smile, and in her eyes a look that was a strange mingling 
of emotions, as if anew hope and happiness had come into a life 
of sorrow—a look half-wistful, half-exultant. I turned to speak 
to Graves, and saw that Quiller had got up, and was standing gazing 
at the picture with a look of fascination or of fear. Here at last 
was something that interested him. 

‘Where did you get that ?’ he asked, abruptly. 

‘What do you think of it?’ said Graves, slowly. 

‘ It’s a good head,’ said Teddy O’Brien. 

‘It’s a wonderful model,’ said I. 

‘A face to haunt one,’ said Quiller, in a tone quite unlike his 
ordinary cynical one. 

‘ Ah, that’s it,’ said Graves. ‘It’s more than human.’ 

‘Who is it ?’ said Quiller, in his abrupt way, again. 

*’Pon my soul I can’t tell you, for I don’t know. It’s a queer 
story, and one I’m almost ashamed to ask you to believe. I 
sha’n’t blame you if you think I’m humbugging.’ 

We settled ourselves by the fire with our pipes, and Dick 
began his story in a manner, for him, so unusually grave and 
impressive that it seemed to leave no room for doubt as to his 
perfect good faith in the matter. 

' €T went into Cornwall, as you know, at the end of the summer, 
and after loafing round Newlyn for a while, I went to the south 
coast, to try and find some place that had been less painted. I 
stayed a few days at Polperro, but it was all so much like the 
smaller exhibitions in Town that I could not stand it, and I finally 
landed at » —naming a small seaport town—‘ where there were 
no painters and not many visitors. I stayed at the “ Ship Inn,” 
and looked round for some place to hang up my palette. After 
some inquiries I found a small cottage which had been empty for 
some time, but which had evidently been used as a studio, for there 
was a wall knocked out at one side and a good-sized room added, 
with a high north light. On the south, the kitchen and 
“parlour,” which opened one into the other, had a view of the 
loveliest little harbour in the world. The place was just what I 
wanted, and the rent was absurd—only 10/. a year; so I took it 
for six months, on the understanding I was to keep it on if I 
chose. I bought a few things to make the place comfortable, 
and got an old woman to look after it for me; but I lived most of 
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the time at the “Ship Inn,” and just at first I spent very little 
time at the studio, only taking in my canvases at night. When 
October set in cold and wet, I had to do some work indoors, and 
then it was I began to think there was something queer about 
the place. One day I had been painting a young girl from 
the village, the granddaughter of my ancient dame, and I was 
putting a few touches to the background, when I heard a sound 
close behind me, like a very gentle sigh. I looked round quickly, 
but there was no one in sight—no one in the room, in fact. I 
went on painting, with an uncomfortable feeling of something 
uncanny, and in a few minutes the sound was repeated actually 
at my ear. I dropped my brush with the start I made, and then 
I went all through the house to see if any one was init. I knew 
that Annie and her grandmother had gone home, and I thought— 
I hoped—that some poor soul had crept in to shelter from the rain 
by the kitchen fire. Well, there was nota soul near the place. I 
locked up carefully that night when I went back to the inn, and 
in the solace of a glass of grog and a pipe before I went to bed I 
almost persuaded myself there was nothing in it. In the morning 
I had really forgotten it, I fancy; but when I got back to the 
studio a curious thing had happened. Right across the face in 
my picture were a couple of brush-marks, such as you might 
make if you were trying the tooth of a canvas, completely 
spoiling my work of the day before. I called up Annie and her 
grandmother, and accused them of playing tricks. They were 
indignant at the idea, and finally I had to apologise for my 
suspicions. We searched the house together, but could find no 
means by which any one could have entered, and at last I was 
obliged to conclude that I must have done the damage myself 
when I let my brushes fall. In a few days, however, it became 
impossible to explain the thing by this or any other natural 
means: constantly my canvases were tampered with, and I grew 
to have the feeling that after twilight I was never alone in the 
room; that faint sigh, which had so startled me at first, I came 
to listen for and expect, and I began at last to clothe it with a 
personality, and to wish I had some means of comforting the poor 
soul who had no other language in which to express her despair. 
I did not think it was she who had defaced my canvases, however, 
and I took to carrying my work back with me at night to the inn, 
where the canvases were secure from interference. 

‘I suppose the thing would have ended there but for an acci- 
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dent. There was a race meeting in the town, and the “Ship” 
was invaded by a low set of fellows, who got drunk, and made 
beasts of themselves generally. The place became unbearable, 
and I determined to camp in the studio until they cleared out. 
I made up a big fire, got my old woman to leave me some 
hot water in the kettle, and with the help of a rug and a pil- 
low stuffed into the back of my chair I made myself tolerably 
comfortable for the night. How long I slept I don’t know. 
I awoke suddenly, not as one does in bed, with a drowsy 
feeling of relief that it is too early to get up, but with every 
sense on the alert, and a curious impression that something 
unusual was happening. The fire was still bright, and made a 
glow on the opposite wall; but what made the room so light 
was the moon shining in through the square window in the 
roof. I could see everything in the room quite plainly, but I 
seemed oppressed by some weight that made me powerless to 
move. I sat there staring at what happened as helpless as if I 
had been bound. My painting things were just as I had left 
them: my canvas, on which I had sketched in a head, on the 
easel, and close by, on a stool, paints, brushes, and palette. They 
had been there, that is to say, for now there stood in front of the 
easel, with his back to me, a tall man, with a stoop in his 
shoulders, and dark grey hair; he had my palette in his hand, 
and he was painting with a sort of nervous intensity that it 
thrilled one to see. I looked to see what he was painting, for he 
kept glancing over towards the patch in the moonlight ; but at 
first I could see nothing. Then I heard that little gentle sigh, 
but not, it seemed to me, so utterly weary and heartbroken as 
formerly ; it was a sigh almost of content. And as I pondered on 
this my eyes seemed to become more accustomed to the light ; 
and there in the moonlight, on the very chair on which Annie 
had sat, was a woman, leaning slightly forward, young, beautiful, 
and very pale—but you have seen the picture. I looked at her 
now more than at him, only glancing now and then to see how 
the work went on. As I watched her the face changed, and the 
sorrowful, worn look gave place to a kind of wondering happiness 
—he has not quite got it in the picture; it was as if the feeling 
were so intense it made a kind of radiance round her. I don’t 
know how long I watched. At last a sound made me turn and 
look at the painter; he had thrown down the palette and 
brushes, and was standing looking at his work; then he turned 
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slowly, and held out his hands with a supplicating gesture. She 
had risen, too, and come a step forward, with a wonderful light in 
her eyes, and just as she put her hands in his a cloud crossed 
over the moon and blotted out the figures from my sight. When 
it passed the patch of moonlight was empty, and there was only 
the painted head and the palette lying on the floor to convince 
me I had not been dreaming. After that I must have fallen 
asleep, for it was broad daylight when I next remember anything, 
and I heard the welcome and familiar sound of my old woman 
preparing my breakfast. The smell of frying pilchards was refresh- 
ingly mundane, and I got up stiff and sore from my uneasy couch, 
prepared to find that my phantoms of the night before had been 
nothing but a dream. No; there was the picture, just as you see 
it, and on the floor were the palette and brushes. I picked them 
up, and looked curiously at them. If you'll believe me, I could 
never make up my mind to clean the paint off that palette, and 
it hangs there just as that fellow left it.’ 

We sat silent for some minutes when Graves had done. I 
confess the story impressed me a good deal, and glancing up I 
could see that Quiller was strangely moved. 

‘And did you never have any explanation of the thing?’ said 
I at last. 

‘No,’ said Graves. ‘I never had any explanation, and I don’t 
suppose I ever shall,’ 

Quiller had risen, and stood near the fire. 

‘I think I can give it,’ he said, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe. 

Graves stared at him; no one spoke, and he went on, as if 
unwillingly. 

‘That must have been Drake’s cottage you had; he was 
before your time—I daresay you never heard of him. He lived 
there with his wife—and that’s her portrait.’ 

Graves’s stare of surprise became more profound, and Teddy 
and I looked on in silent wonder. Quiller went on, speaking like 
a man that has been carried quite out of himself. 

‘There was a tragic story told about Drake and his wife. He 
was a good deal older than she, and changeable and moody in his 
ways ; and she, poor child, was ambitious to help him to be great. 
At first he was tender and thoughtful towards her, and then he 
seemed to forget how fragile and sensitive she was—he neglected 
her, and grew more and more morose and moody, He used to get 
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very savage about his models, and complain that it was impossible 
to get any one with intelligence enough to sit decently. Once his 
wife asked him whether she could not sometimes help him by 
sitting, and he only laughed at her, [remember. ‘ You—you!” 
he said—that was all. Then the poor child had an illness, which, 
if she had been happier, might have ended differently, and been 
a new happiness to both of them ; but she was too worn out with 
sorrow and disappointment, and in the end she died. In her 
delirium she was always calling to her husband, “ Let me help you, 
let me be of some use; only once, dear—paint me only once :” 
and poor Drake, who woke up to a sense of his loss, was heart- 
broken at his inability to satisfy her. The tenderest and most 
passionate tones of his voice never reached her, and she’ died 
without ever knowing him again. After that Drake was a changed 
man; he seemed to have only one idea—to paint the portrait of 
his wife. Canvas after canvas he spoiled, and when I went to see 
him he would say, “ She cannot rest until I have done it. I must 
succeed; sooner or later I must satisfy her.” At length he 
became so unmanageable, eating nothing, and spending long, 
sleepless nights walking about the country, that his friends came 
and took him away. He died some months after in an asylum.’ 

‘By Jove!’ said Teddy O’Brien when Quiller had finished, and 
then relapsed into silence. 

I looked at Graves, but he was lost in a wonderment too deep 
for words. 

‘The portrait’s very like her,’ said Quiller, with a strange awe 
in his tone. ‘I’m glad poor Drake succeeded at last.’ 

‘You think ’ said I, and broke off. 

Quiller was putting on his coat. He answered my unfinished 
question with a solemnity for which I was not prepared. 

‘For twenty-two years those two poor ghosts have been waiting 
their opportunity. Let us be thankful that in the end they 
found it.’ 

He seemed to forget to take leave of us in any way, and went 
without another word. As the door closed each of us drew a 
deep breath of relief. Dick raised his head with an air of 
stupefaction. 

‘That’s a rum story,’ said Teddy O’Brien ; ‘ why did you never 
tell it before ?’ 

‘The rummiest thing about it is the sequel,’ said I. ‘ Dick, 
old man, is your part true ?’ 
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‘I don’t know,’ said Dick ; ‘I begin to think it must be.’ 
‘Great Scotland Yard!’ said Teddy O’Brien, ‘did you make 





it up?’ 
‘ Every word of it—on the spur of the moment.’ 
‘Did you know a 


‘Not a word. Quiller seemed struck by that picture, and it 
was the only sign of human interest he had shown, so I thought 
I’d humour him. I didn’t mean a ghost story when I began, but 
it somehow developed into that. I would have given a good deal 
to take a rise out of him, but I never hoped for anything so 
complete as this.’ 

‘It was a curious coincidence that you should have taken 
Drake’s cottage,’ said O’Brien. 

‘Yes,’ said Dick, drily ; ‘ but the most curious part of it all is 
that the cottage was made up too.’ 

‘Great Scotland Yard!’ said Teddy O’Brien again. 

‘ And who painted the head?’ 

‘I painted it myself,’ said Dick, ‘and I begin to think it must 
be a deuced good picture.’ 
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THE CASTLE OF ALNWICK. 


‘THey are building at Northumberland House, at Sion, at 
Stanwick, at Alnwick and Warkworth Castles! They live by the 
etiquette of the peerage, have Swiss porters, the Countess has her 
pipers—in short, they will soon have no estate,’ wrote Walpole, 
in 1752, of the Earl and Countess of Northumberland (afterwards 
Duke and Duchess), This conviction was a mistake on the part 
of the author of the ‘Castle of Otranto,’ for the fortunate couple 
in question, far from getting through their estate, actually 
augmented it; and their representatives enjoy the additions they 
made to it, as well as the various possessions mentioned, to this 
day, even to the pipers, with, perhaps, the exception of the Swiss 
porters, who have been from time to time replaced by men of 
other nationalities. 

Seventeen years after the date of Horace Walpole’s gossip, 
Pennant, setting out for his tour in Scotland, also touched upon 
the ducal porters, or rather upon the absence of one at Alnwick 
Castle. ‘You look in vain,’ he said, ‘for any marks of the 
grandeur of the feudal age; for trophies won by a family eminent 
in our annals for military prowess and deeds of chivalry; for halls 
hung with helms and hauberks, or with the spoils of the chase; 
for extensive forests and venerable oaks. You look in vain for 
the helmet on the tower, the ancient sign of hospitality to the 
traveller; or for the grey-headed porter to conduct him to the 
hall of entertainment. The numerous train, whose countenances 
gave welcome to him on his way, are now no more; and instead 
of the disinterested usher of the old times, he is attended by a 
valet eager to receive the fees of admittance. There is a vast 
grandeur in the appearance of the outside of the castle; the 
towers magnificent, but injured by the numbers of rude statues 
crowded on the battlements. The apartments are large, and 
lately finished in the Gothic style with a most incompatible 
elegance. The gardens are equally inconsistent, trim in the 
highest degree, and more adapted to a villa near London than the 
ancient seat of a great baron.’ Other writers followed on the 
same lines. Wordsworth, writing to a friend, said anyone visiting 
Alnwick with his head full of the ancient Percies would be woe- 
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fully disappointed. The American poet Halleck harped upon 
the same string :— 
The present representatives 
Of Hotspur and his ‘ gentle Kate’ 
Are some half-dozen serving-men 
In the drab coat of William Penn ; 
A chamber-maid, whose lip and eye, 
And cheek, and brown hair, bright and curling, 
Spoke Nature’s aristocracy ; 
And one, half-groom, half-seneschal, 
Who bowed me through court, bower, and hall 
For ten-and-sixpence sterling. 


The ancient stronghold thus frequently deemed spoilt by 
‘ incompatible elegance’ consists, all the same, of a mighty keep 
of a most knightly and stately aspect, composed of a ring of 
towers encircling an inner courtyard of an irregular contour. 
This keep, part of which rises to an altitude of a hundred feet, 
stands almost in the centre of an area of several acres in extent, 
enclosed by a high curtain-wall, which has towers and garrets 
along its course at somewhat close intervals. Below the curtain- 
wall northwards, at the distance of a long stone’s-throw, flows the 
River Alne through green pastures, with here and there a gentle 
bend, and here and there a white-fringed fall to a lower level; 
and, close at hand, there is a fine stone bridge over it, on which 
is a pedestal surmounted by a lion of the same heraldic variety 
as that which used to guard Northumberland House at Charing 
Cross. Close up to the walls on the side of the castle farthest 
from the river is built the old cold-grey stony Border town, with 
a view, evidently, to enjoy the security of its protection. West- 
wards, the barbican opens into a wide space, or place d'armes, 
from which departs a short broad street of good stone houses 
leading to the ancient church, and, beyond that edifice, to the 
adjacent country now forming the ducal parks, and once the ° 
pleasant lands of two monastic houses, Alnwick Abbey and Hulne 
Priory, and to the wide hilly, heathery moors that skirt it. 

Those who understand the testimony of the stones point out 
the keep and curtain-wall have remains of the grand old massy 
Norman castle built by Eustace de Vescy about the middle of the 
twelfth century ; and these remains are in positions which make 
it clear that the extent of land originally occupied by the edifice 
was, as near as may be, identical with that now covered by it. 
The great bulk of the building, however, at present consists of 
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the alterations and additions made by Henry Percy on his acqui- 
sition of the Norman structure by purchase, in 1309, from 
Anthony Bek, Bishop of Durham, who was left trustee by the last 
of the De Vescies. Probably the old fortress of the Norman 
noble then required bringing up to date, so to say, for the stones 
still bear evidence that Henry Percy, the first lord of Alnwick, 
built a new barbican and gatehouse of entrance, seven or eight 
towers on the curtain-wall, a draw-well in the inner courtyard in 
an arched recess, and renewed the east side of the keep. The 
heraldry on a line of shields enriching two towers made to 
strengthen the entrance to the innermost courtyard furthermore 
inform us that his son probably completed this portion of the 
improvements. More of the work of this period may have been 
removed from time to time in subsequent alterations, especially 
in the course of those mentioned by Walpole, but this very 
considerable amount is still standing, wind-worn and silver-grey, 
and firm, compact, and stalwart. We may note the slits for the 
cross-bows, the holes and grooves in the merlons of the embattled 
parapets for the wooden shutters which filled in the embrasures 
and thus increased the strength of the defence, the grooves for 
the portcullises, the traces of fosses both within and without the 
walls, the machicolations and other cunning devices that once 
made the chances of defence superior to those of attack, We 
may see there were three strong gateways at distant intervals to 
be forced before the entrance in the inner courtyard could be 
approached by assailants. We may still see, too, on the parapets 
and towers the ‘rude statues’ mentioned by Pennant, that are 
stone figures of men in various warriorlike attitudes, by which 
the defenders endeavoured to confuse besiegers as to the extent 
of the garrison. 

There is also structural evidence that the son of Hotspur 
likewise strengthened the fortress by heightening the walls and 
adding parapets to them ; and it is on record he obtained a license 
to crenelate the town wall. Old surveys and plans show isolated 
buildings in different parts of the enclosure, such as a chapel 
and an exchequer-house, that have been removed, some of which 
may have also been built in his time. 

All these early Percy works had, in their turn, become con- 
siderably dilapidated when the first duke and duchess resolved to 
re-embellish the structure in the taste of their day. The grand 
old fabric that had seen King John, Henry III., Edward I., 
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Edward II., and Edward III. ride into its courtyard successively, 
in the course of years, and take up temporary residence within 
its walls, in all the pride and pomp of royal circumstance, had 
been neglected for some time, and had even been used as a school 
in 1691. At need, more than 3,000 men and a large number of 
horses had been put up within its precincts. Centuries of similar 
hard service and the various fortunes of the family, which involved 
much non-residence, must have left it in considerable disrepair. 
Four old surveys extant describe the dilapidations and necessary 
repairs to this ‘ very gudlye howsse of thre wards,’ as the earliest 
of them, dated 1538, calls ‘the castelle of Alnwyke.’ There was, 
therefore, no unconsidered destruction of ancient work; and the 
hostile criticisms bestowed upon the reparations must have been 
evoked chiefly by the ‘ elegance’ that had toned down all irregu- 
larities that told of actual service, and presented an aspect of formal 
regularity, long, low, level lines, and lavish ornamentation. The 
end aimed at was the attainment of a sumptuous and convenient 
residence, in accord with the requirements of the day ; and, when 
this was accomplished, Capability Brown was employed to beautify 
and enrich the scenery around that constant warfare had, probably, 
kept bleak and bare. These were the days of Ranelagh, the 
‘ Rambler,’ Strawberry Hill, and the Cock Lane ghost; of Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Reynolds, Burke, and Garrick; in fine, when Dr. 
Burney’s house in St. Martin’s Lane was a centre of interest, and 
Mrs. Montagu’s mansion another; and Mrs. Thrale and Boswell 
had scarcely begun to monopolise the great lexicographer. The 
Duchess of Northumberland was in touch with the literary taste 
of the day, and some of her ‘ Bouts Rimés,’ placed in the urn in 
the garden of Sir John Miller’s villa, near Bath, have been pre- 
served, and speak for her sprightly versatiiity. ‘Sir,’ said Dr. 
Johnson, ‘the Duchess of Northumberland may do what she pleases.’ 

When Algernon, the fourth duke, came into possession, the 
renovations effected by his accomplished grandparents were show- 
ing symptoms of decay. The walls of the dining-room, into 
which the great hall of the ancient Percies had been converted, 
were leaning over several inches, and were also full of fissures. 
Other portions of the work of the last century were also exhibit- 
ing signs of weakness, whilst the work of the earlier Percies 
and of the Norman builder was sound. It was resolved, there- 
fore, that the comparatively light and slight buildings of the 
first duke and duchess should be replaced by new, that should be 
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more in accordance with the manner of masonry in Plantagenet 
times, of which there was so much remaining. The treatment 
of the interior then became a question for consideration. Trophies 
and spoils of the chase, and the helms and hauberks missed by 
Pennant, would hardly be accepted as suitable decorations for the 
home of a nobleman in the reign of Queen Victoria, modern 
luxury having artistic requirements that these would not meet. 
Eventually, it was decided that the style of art that adorned 
the palaces of Italian nobles in the days of Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Raphael should be adopted. This com- 
bination of magnificence and refinement was thereupon adapted 
to the circumstances of the case by Italian artists, who journeyed 
from Rome for the purpose. The-.learned antiquary, the Com- 
mendatore Canina, accompanied them, and gave the sanction of 
his experience and judgment to the undertaking. Signor Mon- 
tiroli, architect, brought the irregular external forms of the 
towers forming the keep into the necessary geometrical outlines 
in the interior that the style of adornment required. Signor 
Mantovani, who came fresh from the task of restoring some of 
Raphael’s work in the Vatican, painted characteristic friezes for 
the state-rooms. Signor Bulletti, accredited from Cardinal 
Antonelli as the best carver in Italy, with the assistance of a staff 
of carvers under the direction of Mr. John Brown, was entrusted 
with the work of carving the superb decorations of the ceilings, 
doors, and window shutters. Choice marbles, granite, mosaic 
work, statuary, and other requisites were sent from Italy from 
time to time, and for some years the castle was a veritable school 
of Italian art. The coffered ceiling in the basilica of San Lorenzo 
suggested the treatment of that of the dining-room. The friezes 
by Giulio Romano in the Castle of San Angelo, Rome, furnished 
the thought that prevails in those in the drawing-room. Decora- 
tions in St. Peter’s are reflected in those of the saloon. The 
Camera Borgia, in the Vatican, lent suggestions for the embel- 
lishment of the boudoir for the Duchess; and altogether an 
atmosphere of Italian art was successfully introduced. 

Meanwhile, some hundreds of workmen dotted the fine old 
pile, removing the work Walpole and Pennant decried, and 
gradually rearing with mighty scaffolding and a great travelling 
crane, and many other appliances, the Prudhoe tower, designed 
by Mr. Salvin, which with its flag-turret now rises high above the 
rest of the structure with a grand effect of strength and endurance. 
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(It takes a hundred and sixty-seven steps to climb to the leads on 
the summit.) In the course of these works of demolition and 
digging for the necessary foundations, many interesting facts came 
to light. It was ascertained there had been at one time a fosse 
or moat round the keep, within the curtain-walls. In the portion 
of this fosse that was excavated were found fragments of horse- 
gear, and a triple-spiked iron claw, or calthrope, intended to lame 
horses. In the walls taken down were found tooled stones that 
had formed the heads, sills, jambs and mullions of windows, 
probably of the Percy towers that the works of the last century 
had superseded. There were also several coins, keys, old tools, 
and bones of animals brought to light ; and a bottle placed there 
by the eighteenth-century masons, with a paper enclosed in it 
stating: ‘This castle was built by Mathew and Thomas Mills, 
master masons, in the year 1764.’ Still more interesting relics 
were found in an ornamental sarcophagus in the chapel when dis- 
mantled, consisting of a packet of letters from the Duchess to the 
Duke, small intaglio portraits of them both, several medallions 
struck in commemoration of the restoration of the castle, and 
some silver coins of the reign of George II. Those who 
were present when these souvenirs were found say the letters 
powdered away when they were lifted up, but all that could be 
preserved were placed in safe keeping. When the plaster-work 
was removed from the walls of the dining-room there were found 
behind it the marks of the dais of old times, the hooks for sus- - 
pending tapestry, a hood-moulding terminating with a lion’s claw, 
that indicated the place where stood the dressoir or buffet, and a 
small recess with a water-drain in it, the core of the old home 
that must have been in the thoughts of generations of Percies in 
the battle-field, in sea-fights, when languishing in Loch Leven 
or the Tower, in ‘Open Parliament,’ in exile, in the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, in the Pilgrimage of Grace, and other crucial times. 

Having thus briefly noted the history of the stronghold, we 
may now enter it. We pass through the same massively ribbed 
barbican by which the ancient Percies and their royal guests 
entered, which has the Percy lion and motto on its bold front, 
and step out of its cavernous shade, through another ribbed arch- 
way, into the grass-laid outer bailey. Around is the encircling 
grey curtain-wall with its Edwardian towers and parapets, and 
before us stands the gallant keep. From among the towers of 
which it is composed projects the apsidal end of the chapel, easily 
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distinguished by its high-pitched roof and gilded cross; and 
above them all rises the high square turret on the Prudhoe tower 
with its flagstaff. A curving roadway conducts us through: a 
second gateway to the inner bailey, in which is placed the en- 
trance to the innermost courtyard, guarded by two semi-octagonal 
towers. This third gateway, in which is incorporated part of the 
castle of the Norman noble De Vescy, seems to be still reverber- 
ating with the knightly life of old times. It has astrong dungeon 
in the thickness of its walls and a dark owbliette below it; and 
adjoining it is the ancient draw-well, also in the thickness of the 
masonry. There can be no disappointment here for those whose 
heads are full of the ancient Percies, as Wordsworth puts it, for 
searcely a stone has been touched in this portion of the structure 
for five hundred years. In the courtyard, however, we come into 
the presence of the first indications of the Cinque-cento innova- 
tions. The lamp with which it is lighted is in the likeness of one 
that lights the Strozzi Palace in Florence; and the bronze 
knocker on the entrance door, under the arcade of the porte- 
cochére, is an antique from Venice. From the entrance-hall the 
decorations increase in richness, up the wide staircase, to the 
loggia or vestibule paved with Venetian mosaic-work at the head 
of it, and thence to an ante-room, the library, the drawing-room, 
the saloon, or music-room, and the dining-room, till the sump- 
tuousness culminates in the boudoir, or sitting-room of the 
Duchess. One chamber, a breakfast-room, has been hitherto left 
as the first duke and duchess used it; but this has become too 
unsafe to be allowed to remain in that condition, and is now like- 
wise in the course of alteration. The dining-room, too, differs 
from the bulk of the Italian work in so far as the carved wood- 
work, in pine and cedar, is left uncoloured. For the rest, there is 
a tone as of a gorgeous Italian sunset. Goldand purple, carmine, 
orange, luminous sea-greens, blend in an enchanting feast of 
colour, with varying predominance of tints in each chamber. 
The backgrounds of the panelled ceilings are coloured, and then 
spread with delicate carved ornamentation that is gilded. The 
walls are lined with satin damasks of different hues that harmonise 
with the prevailing tints in the Cinque-cento friezes. The 
chimney-pieces, with the full-sized figures supporting the mantel- 
shelves, are of Carrara marble and of much sculpturesque beauty. 
The dados are of walnut inlaid with satin-wood and maple; the 
window shutters of mahogany with carved panels of walnut and 
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limewood ; the doors of polished walnut; and the floors are of 
oak, covered with soft-piled carpets, of which one is the result of 
a thousand guineas’ worth of loomwork. Pictures by the greatest 
of the old Italian masters, mirrors, choice cabinets, inlaid tables, 
and other rich furniture and fittings complete an effect as of a 
sunset on a sea of gold. 

Without going into minute details, it may be mentioned the 
fact of the keep being composed of distinct towers precluded 
the adoption of the cube form, or double cube form, declared 
by Charles II. to be the perfection of proportion for a room, 
and necessitated a great variety of contours. Each apartment 
differs from the rest in this matter, but all agree in general 
exquisiteness. There are on the principal floor eighteen cham- 
bers. The library may be described as an oblong apartment fifty- 
four feet long, with a bay projecting from the centre of it that is 
twenty-four feet wide and sixteen feet long, which form admits of 
an arrangement of the ceiling into four compartments. In the 
centre of each is a carved trophy illustrating the arts and sciences. 
There are two tiers of bookcases made of oak inlaid with sycamore, 
full of rare books, and a light gallery for access to the upper one, 
which is approached by a staircase in the thickness of the wall; 
and there are three marble mantelpieces, with busts of Bacon, 
Shakespeare, and Newton upon them. The music-room and 
drawing-room are not quite so spacious; but the dining-room is 
more so, being sixty-four feet long. The chapel is forty-six feet 
long. This is lighted by lancet-windows and enriched with 
mosaic work of a similar character to that placed in Westminster 
Abbey by Abbot Ware before the shrine of Edward the Confessor. 
Only the gallery is on this floor: the ground-floor, seated for the 
household, is on a lower level. The state bed-chambers follow 
the outline of the towers in which they are placed, and the dress- 
ing-rooms attached to them are hexagonal, or octagonal, or other- 
wise, according to the exigencies of their situations. These 
superb apartments are approached from a corridor, corbelled out 
into the courtyard, which corridor is hung with pictures of much 
interest. Ward’s two paintings of the chargers of the Duke of 
Wellington and Napoleon, and Canaletto’s views of Northumberland 
House and Westminster Bridge, Sir David Wilkie’s ‘Gentle Shep- 
herd,’ and a woodland scene by Creswick, and the ‘ Return from 
Deer-stalking,’ by Landseer, are here. 

The baronial or abbatial-looking kitchen is placed in the line 
of cireumyallation, or curtain-wall, Walls and groined roof alike 
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are of massive masonry. It is thirty-four feet square, and rises to 
a height, lantern-fashion, of forty feet. This is supplemented with 
sculleries and offices connected with the various culinary depart- 
ments, a set of larders for meat, fish, stock, and game, and many 
appliances, such as lifts, hydraulic apparatus, marble slabs, and 
streams of water; and below it is a vast vault for coals ; and above 
some of these departments are bed-chambers for the numerous 
staff employed in them. Here the old character of the castle is 
maintained, and Italian art is only dreamt of in the occasional 
production of an Italian dish. In the kitchen hangs the huge 
dish on which is placed the baron of beef on festive occasions. 
When this is placed on the table it is preceded by a piper, playing 
‘Chevy Chase.’ 

Some of the ancient towers on the curtain-wall are used as 
museums. The walls are about five feet thick, and there is a 
footwalk on the top of them here and there. Some towers are 
pierced with narrow slits only on the lowest stage, and lighted by 
larger mullioned and transomed windows above. ‘The stone steps 
leading to the upper floors are sometimes external, and sometimes 
placed inside and lit by cross-bow openings. The constable’s 
tower has, in the chamber above the ground-floor, a cusped double- 
light window with a quartre-foil heading, and a stone seat in the 
thickness of the wall on either side of it. This old-world room, 
once the constable’s lodging, now contains the arms, powder- 
horns, &c., of the troops raised to repel the threatened invasion 
in the beginning of the century. The sally-port tower contains a 
collection of antiquities. Another tower holds the Egyptian col- 
lection gathered together by the late Duke Algernon. A geolo- 
gical collection, made by the Duchess Charlotte Florentia, was 
placed in the Abbot’s tower. Offices for the heads and clerks of 
the various business departments occupy more of the buildings 
along this encircling line. 

The stable-courts lie beyond it. In one of these stands the 
new great guest-hall, in which banquets are frequently given 
and entertainments held. It is a hundred and thirty-five feet 
long, with an open-timbered roof. Learned societies (the British 
Association, last year), tenants and neighbours are frequently 
hospitably regaled in it, and an annual ball fills it with revelry, 
light and music. It has been once recently fitted up as a bazaar 
for a charitable purpose, when it was filled with lively crowds for 
nearly a week. The crowning rejoicings of which it has been the 
scene were those held at the coming of age of the present Ear! 
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(It takes a hundred and sixty-seven steps to climb to the leads on 
the summit.) In the course of these works of demolition and 
digging for the necessary foundations, many interesting facts came 
to light. It was ascertained there had been at one time a fosse 
or moat round the keep, within the curtain-walls. In the portion 
of this fosse that was excavated were found fragments of horse- 
gear, and a triple-spiked iron claw, or calthrope, intended to lame 
horses. In the walls taken down were found tooled stones that 
had formed the heads, sills, jambs and mullions of windows, 
probably of the Percy towers that the works of the last century 
had superseded. There were also several coins, keys, old tools, 
and bones of animals brought to light ; and a bottle placed there 
by the eighteenth-century masons, with a paper enclosed in it 
stating: ‘This castle was built by Mathew and Thomas Mills, 
master masons, in the year 1764.’ Still more interesting relics 
were found in an ornamental sarcophagus in the chapel when dis- 
mantled, consisting of a packet of letters from the Duchess to the 
Duke, small intaglio portraits of them both, several medallions 
struck in commemoration of the restoration of the castle, and 
some silver coins of the reign of George II. Those who 
were present when these souvenirs were found say the letters 
powdered away when they were lifted up, but all that could be 
preserved were placed in safe keeping. When the plaster-work 
was removed from the walls of the dining-room there were found 
behind it the marks of the dais of old times, the hooks for sus- - 
pending tapestry, a hood-moulding terminating with a lion’s claw, 
that indicated the place where stood the dressoir or buffet, and a 
small recess with a water-drain in it, the core of the old home 
that must have been in the thoughts of generations of Percies in 
the battle-field, in. sea-fights, when languishing in Loch Leven 
or the Tower, in ‘Open Parliament,’ in exile, in the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, in the Pilgrimage of Grace, and other crucial times. 

Having thus briefly noted the history of the stronghold, we 
may now enter it. We pass through the same massively ribbed 
barbican by which the ancient Percies and their royal guests 
entered, which has the Percy lion and motto on its bold front, 
and step out of its cavernous shade, through another ribbed arch- 
way, into the grass-laid outer bailey. Around is the encircling 
grey curtain-wall with its Edwardian towers and parapets, and 
before us stands the gallant keep. From among the towers of 
which it is composed projects the apsidal end -of the chapel, easily 
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distinguished by its high-pitched roof and gilded cross; and 
above them all rises the high square turret on the Prudhoe tower 
with its flagstaff. A curving roadway conducts us throughi a 
second gateway to the inner bailey, in which is placed the: en- 
trance to the innermost courtyard, guarded by two semi-octagonal 
towers. This third gateway, in which is incorporated part of the 
castle of the Norman noble De Vescy, seems to be still reverber- 
ating with the knightly life of old times. It has astrong dungeon 
in the thickness of its walls and a dark owbliette below it; and 
adjoining it is the ancient draw-well, also in the thickness of the 
masonry. There can be no disappointment here for those whose 
heads are full of the ancient Percies, as Wordsworth puts it, for 
scarcely a stone has been touched in this portion of the structure 
for five hundred years. In the courtyard, however, we come into 
the presence of the first indications of the Cinque-cento innova- 
tions. The lamp with which it is lighted is in the likeness of one 
that lights the Strozzi Palace in Florence; and the bronze 
knocker on the entrance door, under the arcade of the porte- 
cochére, is an antique from Venice. From the entrance-hall the 
decorations increase in richness, up the wide staircase, to the 
loggia or vestibule paved with Venetian mosaic-work at the head 
of it, and thence to an ante-room, the library, the drawing-room, 
the saloon, or music-room, and the dining-room, till the sump- 
tuousness culminates in the boudoir, or sitting-room of the 
Duchess. One chamber, a breakfast-room, has been hitherto left 
as the first duke and duchess used it; but this has become too 
unsafe to be allowed to remain in that condition, and is now like- 
wise in the course of alteration. The dining-room, too, differs 
from the bulk of the Italian work in so far as the carved wood- 
work, in pine and cedar, is left uncoloured. For the rest, there is 
a tone as of a gorgeous Italian sunset. Gold and purple, carmine, 
orange, luminous sea-greens, blend in an enchanting feast of 
colour, with varying predominance of tints in each chamber. 
The backgrounds of the panelled ceilings are coloured, and then 
‘spread with delicate carved ornamentation that is gilded. The 
walls are lined with satin damasks of different hues that harmonise 
with the prevailing tints in the Cinque-cento friezes. The 
chimney-pieces, with the full-sized figures supporting the mantel- 
shelves, are of Carrara marble and of much sculpturesque beauty. 
The dados are of walnut inlaid with satin-wood and maple; the 
window shutters of mahogany with carved panels of walnut and 
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limewood ; the doors of polished walnut; and the floors are of 
oak, covered with soft-piled carpets, of which one is the result of 
a thousand guineas’ worth of loomwork. Pictures by the greatest 
of the old Italian masters, mirrors, choice cabinets, inlaid tables, 
and other rich furniture and fittings complete an effect as of a 
sunset on a sea of gold. 

Without going into minute details, it may be mentioned the 
fact of the keep being composed of distinct towers precluded 
the adoption of the cube form, or double cube form, declared 
by Charles II. to be the perfection of proportion for a room, 
and necessitated a great variety of contours. Each apartment 
. differs from the rest in this matter, but all agree in general 
exquisiteness. There are on the principal floor eighteen cham- 
bers. The library may be described as an oblong apartment fifty- 
four feet long, with a bay projecting from the centre of it that is 
twenty-four feet wide and sixteen feet long, which form admits of 
an arrangement of the ceiling into four compartments. In the 
centre of each is a carved trophy illustrating the arts and sciences. 
There are two tiers of bookcases made of oak inlaid with sycamore, 
fall of rare books, and a light gallery for access to the upper one, 
which is approached by a staircase in the thickness of the wall; 
and there are three marble mantelpieces, with busts of Bacon, 
Shakespeare, and Newton upon them. The music-room and 
drawing-room are not quite so spacious; but the dining-room is 
more so, being sixty-four feet long. The chapel is forty-six feet 
long. This is lighted by lancet-windows and enriched with 
mosaic work of a similar character to that placed in Westminster 
Abbey by Abbot Ware before the shrine of Edward the Confessor. 
Only the gallery is on this floor: the ground-floor, seated for the 
household, is on a lower level. The state bed-chambers follow 
the outline of the towers in which they are placed, and the dress- 
ing-rooms attached to them are hexagonal, or octagonal, or other- 
wise, according to the exigencies of their situations, These 
superb apartments are approached from a corridor, corbelled out 
into the courtyard, which corridor is hung with pictures of much 
interest. Ward’s two paintings of the chargers of the Duke of 
Wellington and Napoleon, and Canaletto’s views of Northumberland 
House and Westminster Bridge, Sir David Wilkie’s ‘Gentle Shep- 
herd,’ and a woodland scene by Creswick, and the ‘ Return from 
Deer-stalking,’ by Landseer, are here. 

The baronial or abbatial-looking kitchen is placed in the line 
of circumyallation, or curtain-wall, Walls and groined roof alike 
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are of massive masonry. It is thirty-four feet square, and rises to 
a height, lantern-fashion, of forty feet. This is supplemented with 
sculleries and offices connected with the various culinary depart- 
ments, a set of larders for meat, fish, stock, and game, and many 
appliances, such as lifts, hydraulic apparatus, marble slabs, and 
streams of water; and below it is a vast vault for coals ; and above 
some of these departments are bed-chambers for the numerous 
staff employed in them. Here the old character of the castle is 
maintained, and Italian art is only dreamt of in the occasional 
production of an Italian dish. In the kitchen hangs the huge 
dish on which is placed the baron of beef on festive occasions. 
When this is placed on the table it is preceded by a piper, playing 
‘Chevy Chase.’ 

Some of the ancient towers on the curtain-wall are used as 
museums. The walls are about five feet thick, and there is a 
footwalk on the top of them here and there. Some towers are 
pierced with narrow slits only on the lowest stage, and lighted by 
larger mullioned and transomed windows above. The stone steps 
leading to the upper floors are sometimes external, and sometimes 
placed inside and lit by cross-bow openings. ‘The constable’s 
tower has, in the chamber above the ground-floor, a cusped double- 
light window with a quartre-foil heading, and a stone seat in the 
thickness of the wall on either side of it. This old-world room, 
once the constable’s lodging, now contains the arms, powder- 
horns, &¢c., of the troops raised to repel the threatened invasion 
in the beginning of the century. The sally-port tower contains a 
collection of antiquities. Another tower holds the Egyptian col- 
lection gathered together by the late Duke Algernon. A geolo- 
gical collection, made by the Duchess Charlotte Florentia, was 
placed in the Abbot’s tower. Offices for the heads and clerks of. 
the various business departments occupy more of the buildings 
along this encircling line. 

The stable-courts lie beyond it. In one of these stands the 
new great guest-hall, in which banquets are frequently given 
and entertainments held. It is a hundred and thirty-five feet 
long, with an open-timbered roof. Learned societies (the British 
Association, last year), tenants and neighbours are frequently 
hospitably regaled in it, and an annual ball fills it with revelry, 
light and music. It has been once recently fitted up as a bazaar 
for a charitable purpose, when it was filled with lively crowds for 
nearly a week. The crowning rejoicings of which it has been the 
scene were those held at the coming of age of the present Earl 
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Percy, when young and old, rich and poor, were entertained in 
different ways and different times for three days. Except when 
required for entertainment, this great hall does duty as a coach- 
house. Here stands the gilded state-coach with its thick wheels, 
and highly ornamented panels and carvings of the days of sedan- 
chairs, fans, powder, and patches; and side by side with it the 
most recent, luxurious, and severely simple vehicles of our own 
day of various descriptions. In the airy, well-lighted stables, 
though there are no rows of war-horses, or of sumpter-mules, or 
fair ladies’ palfreys, nor in the harness-rooms any broidered reins, 
or velvet housings ‘trapp’d with gold,’ there is much to admire. 
The name of the steed to which it belongs is placed at the head 
of each stall; a fringe of plaited straw gives a neat finish to each 
straw-strewed compartment ; and the utmost order and cleanliness 
prevail. The gentle, powerful, sleek animals, well groomed and 
so well housed, would probably not care to change places with 
those of old times, notwithstanding their rich trappings and more 
intimate companionship with knights and squires. 

The gardens Pennant found too trim for his taste lie to the 
east of the castle. Here, again, we are reminded of the possessions 
of Italian princes in past centuries, notwithstanding the cold skies 
and keen winds of the ‘North Countrie.’ There are terraces 
sloping up one above another, parterres bright with flowers 
arranged with geometric precision, parterres green with convolu- 
tions of box and ivy without flowers, leafy screens of linden trees, 
squared hedges of yew and privet almost as compact as masonry, 
banks with festoons of foliage on them, wide walks bordered on 
either side with wide flower-beds all the more brilliant for the 
contrast with their smooth grass bordering, and on three sides 
of the goodly acres thus treated stands a high red-brick wall 
covered with fruit trees. In the heart of the garden, in the 
centre of the parterres, is a large fountain, or carrée d'eau, with a 
polished semicircular red granite lip, or rim. At the lower end 
of this division, or opening, stands a fine conservatory, a hundred 
feet long, with two other glass-houses about as long on either 
side of it, at a little distance, wing-fashion. At the upper end, at 
the full height of the sloping terraces, is an Italian-looking gate- 
way of three arches filled with ornamental ironwork of the lightest 
workmanship, which ‘gives access to other portions of the gardens 
and grounds. To the west of the fountain is a quadrangular 
allée vert of linden trees trained to form a green colonnaded 
cloistral walk round a central Paradise, to use an old word for the 
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grassy square enclosed by it ; to the east is the rose garden—some 
thirty beds of choice roses cut out of greensward, which is an 
addition to an older starlike device of roses near it, originally 
thought of, probably, by Capability Brown. And beyond all this 
are many kitchen gardens, glass-houses where pines are grown in 
great numbers, vineries, ferneries, an orchid-house, and most of 
the items that go to make up Lord Bacon’s idea of man’s greatest 
happiness. 

The ornamental pleasure-grounds encircle the gardens and 
extend westwards, where they enclose the river, and finally merge 
in the parks mentioned, round which runs a high stone wall about 
twelve miles long. The parks are traversed by forty-seven miles of 
roads, and contain all that remains of Alnwick Abbey and Hulne 
Priory, and some of the loveliest spots in this ‘ dear kingdom of 
England,’ as the Saxon poet called our native land. On the 
summit of a heather-clad mount, about two miles westwards of the 
castle, is an ornamental column erected by the first Duke of 
Northumberland, from the balcony of which may be seen many 
miles of the borderland committed by so many sovereigns to the 
keeping of the Percies, with the Alne winding below, the ocean 
spreading along the north-east coast, with Grace Darling’s light- 
house as a central spot of interest upon it, the Cheviots rising up 
like a natural barrier to the Scots, and, in the same direction 
Flodden Field, with, we must conclude, somewhere among the 
distant hills, the scene of ‘Chevy Chase,’ or of the series of 
encounters in the course of centuries that were concentrated into 
the narrative set forth in that poem. Bamborough Castle, the 
seat of Saxon kings in the days of the Heptarchy, is also visible 
from this mount (known as Brislee), as well as Dunstanborough 
and Warkworth Castles. Hulne Priory is near the foot on the 
opposite side of the river. It is said the resemblance to the 
scenery round Mount Carmel, in Syria, was the reason of the 
selection of this spot for the site of the monastery. The gigantic 
firs, the pines, the seas of heather, the glades, the deer, the wide 
openings of greenest verdure, the close plantations, the majesty 
of some of the monarchs of the forest, the profuseness of animal, 
bird, and plant life, not to mention fish life in the beautiful river, 
create an impression perhaps even more acute than that afforded 
by the castle, that enables us to realise how much the Percies 
gave or lost in olden times when their estates were confiscated ; 
and something, too, of the magnanimity of the sovereigns who 
restored them, time after time, to them and their heirs, 
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NOBODY CARES! 


A wearily-wan little face, 
A feeble, forlorn little smile, 
Poor faltering feet, 
That must pace their beat 
For many and many a mile— 
A star stealing out in the dusk; 
A lamp that luridly flares ; 
In the wide city’s whirl 
Just a nameless girl— 


Nobody cares ! 


* * * * * 


A desolate, dearth-stricken room, 
A pillow pushed up to the wall ; 
A flicker that shows 
A face in repose: 
Silence, and that is all, 
Save just on the woe-begone cheek 
That look which such rapiness wears, 
That Light on the brow— 
Ab, who shall say now, 


‘ Nobody cares’? 
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EIGHT DAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE TOUCHSTONE OF PERIL. 





I will a round unvarnished tale deliver.— Othello. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SACK OF THE BANK. 


THOSE of us whose memory of India goes back, as does mine, to 
nearly fifty years ago, cannot avoid that feeling of pride which we 
are told that we Anglo-Indians should not entertain at the thought 
of the work we have done there. The change wrought in that 
period has been marvellous, and enormously to the benefit of the 
people. For one thing, we have given them a security of life and 
property such as was never known, dreamt of, in the land before. 
When we arrived on the scene we found robbery and murder 
carried on as open professions, and under religious sanction. Those 
who would ‘rob you for two pice and murder you for an anna’ 
(their own saying) were very numerous. There were the guilds of 
poisoners ; there was the fraternity of stranglers, whose name has 
become known in Europe, the Thugs, with whom death was the 
unalterable antecedent of robbery; there was the federation of 
thieves who stole into houses by boring holes through the walls; 
there were the gangs of bold dacoits who carried houses by storm. 
And so Sheitanpara lifted up its head when it heard that the 
rule of those who had interfered so cruelly with the callings of 
its inhabitants, with their poisoning and strangling, with their 
robbery by violence, or by thimble-rigging and strap-play and 
other ingenious devices, was over. The denizens of the Devil’s 
Quarter leaped up at the thought that they should be able to call 
this day their own. The news of the murder of the English 
shopkeeper and his family, of the plunder of his shop and house, 
set them all astir. Here was the bloody token of the downfall of 
the English power! Why, here was sanctioned robbery, applauded 
murder! But when the leaders among them began to consider 
how they should best realise this sudden and unexpected oppor- 
tunity, it was not towards the houses of the English people that 
the thoughts of those highflyers turned. Those houses generally 
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contained little that they thought worth the taking. There was 
hardly ever any money in them—that was kept at the bank— 
no costly clothing, no jewels or gems. Except in the case of a 
valuable gun or a good horse, the things in them best worth 
stealing were the copper pots and pans in the kitchen, and the 
conveying of these they left to inferior practitioners. True, there 
was the delight of killing the English, but that must be indulged 
in only if it came in their way. They left the plundering of 
them to the lower orders of their community, to the mob, to the 
roughs and rogues and ruffians of the town. 

Their own thoughts turned towards the houses of their own 
fellow-countrymen, the dwelling-places of their wealthy fellow- 
citizens, in which were the underground stores of gold, and silver, 
and gems—the women and children laden with jewelry, the wearers 
of necklets, and bracelets, and anklets (all of solid gold), of ear- 
rings, and nose-rings, and toe-rings, and girdles of silver and gold 
—where were the valuable shawls and pieces of cloth of gold: 
houses well worth the robbing. To-day was a day in which a man 
might make his fortune. But there was one dwelling-place of 
the English towards which the thoughts of the chief robbers in 
Sheitanpara turned at once to-day, as they had so often turned 
before. This was the Bank-house. The leading freebooter among 
them had often thought, with a longing mind and anitching palm, 
of the gold and silver collected together in one heap there, of the 
piles of gold mohurs and rupees. And now there was a chance 
of getting at these. When he hears that the 66th has taken the 
decisive step of slaying its officers, he makes up his mind that 
to-day at least the English will not be able to maintain that peace 
and order which, to him at all events, have been such disagreeable 
results of their rule. To-day lawlessness seems likely to prevail, 
and, if so, the Bank will be one of the first objects of attention 
to those who mean to take advantage of it. He must bestir him- 
self if he wishes to be first in the field. He gets together his 
band, and adding slightly to its numbers—he does not care to 
make it too large—he starts for the Bank. 

The Bank stands by the side of a road that runs from Star 
Street to the English quarter. Doonghur Singh, the dacoit, 
would have preferred to have gone round and approached it from 
the side of the English quarter, so as to have had the best chance 
of arriving on the scene of action alone ; but the distance was too 
great. He might arrive at the Bank only to find that others had 
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been there before him—to find the gold and silver, yea, even the 
coppers gone. No, he must make for it from Star Street. As he 
enters on the road leading to the Bank, he is as much surprised 
as delighted to find the road so vacant and still. The swirl in 
Star Street has drawn all the traffic from the neighbouring streets 
into it: and so the renowned freebooter enjoys the satisfaction 
of seeing the road running on before him unoccupied by any 
large throng or band of people, in fact almost empty. But he is 
a well-known man in Khizrabad, and his entry on the road has 
been noticed. ‘The Bank is about to be plundered !’—the cry 
flies around. Soon the band of professional marauders has at its 
heels a hurrying crowd, a rushing crowd, with which it must now 
make a race of it. Some men belonging to the Bank are coming 
down the road : they rush back in order to give Mr. Hilton warn- 
ing; but they will not reach the Bank-house much before the 
others, whose feet are winged by the thought of the rich prize 
that may await the first men in the race. 

We have said that, while the mutineers from Abdoolapore were 
marching up from the River Gate to Star Street, Mrs. Hilton and 
her daughters, seated in the pleasant western upper verandah of 
the house, were absorbed in the reading of their English, their 
home letters. The transporting power of the carpet of the Prince 
Kumar-ul-Zaman in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ was nothing compared 
to that of a sheet of paper which will carry you over such enormous 
spaces, over oceans and continents in a second of time. To what 
a distance have they been carried within the last few minutes— 
how many thousands of miles away! Away from the vast, flat, 
alien plain around them, with its mud-walled villages, the only 
habitations of men upon it—no man daring to dwell alone by him- 
self in mansion, farm-house, or cot—and its numerous mango 
groves; from the vast plain, just now looking at its worst, where 
the trees are dust-laden and for hundreds of miles there is not a 
single flower, scarce a blade of green grass to be seen—where what 
is not dry barren plain or dry morass is dry brown fallow. Back to 
their fair native land, now in all the beauty of the spring-time, 
with its varied surface and its beautiful widespread greenery, 
and its tall ancestral trees, and its trim lawns and numerous 
orchards, its scattered cots, and farms, and mansions—marks of 
centuries of security, as the absence of them in India is a mark of 
the opposite—and its gorse-covered commons now aflame with 
gold, even the barren land fair; and its delightful hedgerows, 
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and its green meadows filled with flowers—one of the most delight- 
ful sights in the world. When the two girls are borne away to 
that distant place by the pieces of paper,in their hands, they do 
not care to look on the aspect of the land, but on the faces of their 
friends—as yet their greatest friends; to hear of their fortunes, 
follow their thoughts, share in their hopes and fears. The aspects 
of any land, its physical characteristics, are not of such moment 
to them just now as human life, above all their own. India has 
been to them as yet only a land of excitement, pleasurable excite- 
ment and delight, the land in which they have come to pass 
their lives, meet their parents, perchance their husbands. They 
have just seen it under its fairest aspect, during the beautiful 
winter season. They have not lived long enough in the land 
they have come to to have a deep craving for the land they have 
left ; not long enough in a desiccated atmosphere to have an intense 
craving for cool, moist air; not long enough on these flat plains to 
have a deep desire for a land that rises and falls ; not long enough 
beneath this fiery cope of heaven to have a passionate yearning for 
a shrouded sky. The aspect of their distant native land, as it was 
when those letters left it, comes up more vividly before Mrs. Hilton’s 
mental gaze, though she had not seen it for ten years, than before 
that of the girls who had left it scarcely a year ago. 

The letters Mrs. Hilton is most concerned in come from the 
place in which she was born, and in which she lived until she 
married and came out to India; its very sticks and stones form a 
part of her being. Now is the time for rural excursions, and as 
mention is made of them how each well-known spot rises up 
again, clear and distinct, before Mrs. Hilton’s eyes. ‘ The child- 
ren have been to Carswell Glen,’ she reads in the letter from 
her mother—an old lady still as brisk and active and cheerful 
as herself, in whose charge her younger children are—and the 
aspect of the place in the early spring-time is as clear before 
her as is that of the Ghiléni Bagh, on which she looks down 
from the verandah. It was a long narrow dale or valley lying 
between the high moorland and the sea, cut out by a little 
stream on its descent from the former to the latter. How clearly 
she saw that wider middle portion to which the children had 
gone to gather primroses! The hurrying brook, the beautiful 
groups of trees, the moss-grown mill with its calm still pool above 
and its rushing stream below, the meadows filled with buttercups 
and daisies, and the golden primroses growing in such profusion 
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everywhere, under these trees, in that hollow, in the cool shadow 
of the bank above the mill-pond. And then she becomes ab- 
sorbed in all those little details about the children which have so 
great an interest for her: about Mary’s frock and Tommy’s jacket, 
and the change in the colour of Susan’s hair (which Mrs. Hilton 
sighs at), and the loss of her first tooth. And then, when they all 
meet together at breakfast the contents of the letters have to be 
discussed. And Mr. Hilton delays leaving to smoke his cigar, 
which he does before going down to his office. And when he has 
retired to his own room the mother and daughters still continue 
the interchange of information and the discussion thereof. Then 
Mr. Hilton reappears unexpectedly and says to his wife, ‘ There is 
a disturbance in the city.’ 

The emphasis means, ‘ Here is the disturbance I have appre- 
hended and we have so often talked about.’ He was also thinking 
of the discussion at Mr. Melvil’s three days before, on the night 
of the dance, when Mr. Melvil had so pooh-poohed the notion of 
such an occurrence. 

‘A disturbance—in the city?’ says Mrs. Hilton, not able to 
disengage her mind at once from the piece of interesting home 
gossip she and her daughters have been discussing. 

‘Yes: a man in the office has brought the news. He does 
not seem very clear as to what has given rise to it, but it seems 
rather a serious one. You and the girls had better get out of 
the city and go up to the cantonment—go to Mrs. Campbell’s.’ 

‘But we cannot go away and leave you here, John,’ says Mrs. 
Hilton. 

‘I shall be able to manage better by myself, when you are 
away,’ says Mr. Hilton. ‘We have the guard, and I shall have 
the gates closed, and the compound walls are high, and I will send 
a man to the police, and, by-the-way, you might drive round by 
the Brigadier’s and tell him that there is a disturbance in the city.’ 

‘But, John,’ cries Mrs. Hilton. 

‘You know I must remain here, Molly, and you had better 
get the girls up to the cantonment,’ says Mr. Hilton, looking 
earnestly at his wife. ‘I think I shall be able to keep things 
straight here, but if it comes to the worst I shall be able to get 
away better by myself. And, by-the-way, as you must pass through 
the Jumoo Gate, you might see Hay, and he might be able to 
send down some of his men to defend the Bank. You will get 
there sooner in the carriage than a man could on foot. So go 
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and get your bonnets and hats ’—and he tells the man who has 
come in to clear away the breakfast things to run down and order 
the carriage to be got ready at once. As he is speaking the race 
for the Bank has begun. Mr. Hilton then hurries down to the 
Bank rooms. The Bank has a guard consisting of four burkan- 
dazes (literally ‘ lightning-throwers ’— they are fond of high-sound- 
ing epithets in the East), and a duffadar of its own. These men 
are armed with swords only, but if they will show fight they may 
keep back a crowd, defend a doorway. And so Hilton sends a 
peon to order them to come up to the Bank rooms at once. He 
then tells another peon to run and shut the gate that leads into 
the Bank grounds on the cityward side. But all this is of no use. 
The peon would hardly have been in time to close the gate had 
he gone himself as ordered, but as he went to the chokidar, whose 
business it was to close and open the gates, and told him to do 
so, the chokidar arrived at the gateway only when the foremost 
marauders were rushing through it, and being a robber born 
and bred himself (in India you always take on a thief to be your 
chokidar or watchman, not on the principle of setting a thief to 
catch a thief, but because his wages forma kind of blackmail 
paid to his fraternity), he promptly joins them. 

And now the rushing stream has reached the Bank-house. Mr. 
Hilton gallantly throws himself in front of it. He is not seized, or 
struck down, or thrust aside, but simply borne away as if he were a 
bit of wood in front of a mass of rushing water. The marauders 
have poured into the long hall in the middle of which is the 
square underground cellar or vault, specially made for the purpose, 
which forms the strong room of the Bank. And they have pro- 
duced the hatchets and crowbars they employ in their large-scale 
burglaries, and brought them to bear on the door which leads down 
into the vault, and which of course lies on the same level with 
the floor. Doonghur Singh, the experienced leader of the band of 
dacoits, has disposed his men around the mouth of the vault. They 
stand three deep and shoulder to shoulder, so as to keep everyone 
else back, to prevent anyone else from approaching the treasure- 
house. The sound of the hatchets and hammers rings through 
the room. There is no other sound. The dense crowd stands 
hushed and silent. The shouts and yells with which the crowd ~ 
had approached the building had died away the moment it had 
entered it, and every man had to devote his fullest attention to 
the business before him. Every man is doing his best to thrust 
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himself forward, to work his way as near as he can to the vault. 
Soon there is no possibility of further movement, the room is so 
closely packed. But even when there was the naked feet made 
no noise. Ina few minutes after the bursting in of the crowd 
you would have said that the room was as full as it could be. 
But the fierce desire of the people to get as near as possible to 
that central spot produces compression (had not the marauders 
thrown themselves into the circular form they could not have 
withstood that pressure), and when no further compression seems 
possible more and more people keep squeezing in at the doors, 
keep wriggling themselves in between the others, keep thrusting 
themselves in between them and the wall. 

Then the horizontal flap or lid or door is lifted, and an extra- 
ordinary scene ensues. On the first knowledge of the fact a sort of 
moan goes up from the crowd. The leader of the dacoits and the 
two or three men he has selected rapidly descend into the vault to 
make the most of the few minutes they are likely to have fully and 
freely and uninterruptedly at their command ; to get hold of the 
bags containing the gold mohurs ; to the first-comers the gold, to 
the next the silver, to the last the copper; tothe first the coveted 
gold, with so much more value in so much less compass, with so 
much less weight. Why, a man could hardly carry the rupees that 
would be needed to give him a decent income for life; he could 
very easily carry the gold that would make him rich. And the 
gold is beingremoved. And these skilful professional thieves may 
pretty nearly clear out the vault. And so agroan, and then a howl 
goes up from the crowd. Most of the men are so closely packed 
together that they can do nothing but groan and howl and utter 
bitter execrations ; they are obliged to stand still; they cannot 
move. But those immediately round the ring of freebooters 
commence an attack upon them, attempt to pull them down; to 
move them aside. But the freebooters stoutly maintain their 
formation, prevent the circle from being broken; they know 
everything depends on that, and they know that what is being 
taken out of the vault is being taken out for their own benefit, 
for the benefit of the whole band. Doonghur Singh and those 
who have descended with him are handing up the bags of gold to 
the men who form the innermost row of the ring. And the 
members of the general public perceiving this are nearly driven 
mad by it. These obstructionists must be removed; this ring 
must be broken. And so the roughs grapple with the robbers 
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—they have no boots on their feet with which to kick them—and 
there is a fierce wrestling and furious struggling all round the 
ring, and the huge hall resounds with yells and cries. 

‘Thieves and robbers!’ shout the outsiders, ‘ would you pre- 
vent us from having any share whatsoever in the booty? Down 
with the rascals !’ 

And though fighting is more the business of the freebooters, 
there are many bold, strong men, many professional athletes, 
among the amateur robbers, and they are rendered furious at the 
thought of these bags of gold being taken possession of by others 
within arm’s length of them; they bring all their energies into 
play, and soon the ring is beginning to be broken into. And now 
the leader of the band of freebooters, standing on one side of the 
vault, shouts aloud some order in the secret language of the 
fraternity, and the men standing on the other side suddenly run 
round to him, thus leaving a wide opening, through which the 
pressing people pour as the dammed-back water rushes through 
the opened sluice-gate; and as that water would fall into a hole 
or hollow if it met it on its way, so do the people fall into the 
underground vault. They rush down the narrow flight of steps, 
tumble down them, leap straight down over the edges, and soon the 
chamber is filled as full as it can be, and then ensues within its 
four smooth walls, beneath its flat horizonal roof, a scene which it 
would be impossible to describe. It is as if a wounded deer had 
fallen down to the bottom of a pit, and a pack of wolves had 
rushed down upon it there. Terrible is the scramble. Every 
man is fiercely eager, not only to get hold of some of the coveted 
wealth, but to get away with it; and that is the difficulty. It is 
easy enough to descend into the vault, but to reascend, that is 
not so easy. It is possible to slip or swing yourself down over 
the edges into the vault, but you can get out again only by means 
of the steps, and terrible is the struggle between those madly 
eager to get down and those fiercely anxious to get up. 

The dacoits and their leader have marched away with their 
booty. The marauders had passed into the Bank rooms through 
the verandah which ran along in front of them on the south side 
of the house. Along the east side ran another verandah, in front 
of which stood the stately portico, with its tall stone columns, and 
within it the entrance-hall, from which the main staircase ascended 
to the upper storey. When the Bank chamber which held the trea- 
sure vault was crammed to its utmost, when it was not possible for 
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another single person to force himself into it, when men stood on 
the threshold and blocked the opening of every doorway, a big 
butcher, a most brawny ruffian, appeared upon the scene. He was 
a man of gigantic stature. His only clothing was a small linen 
skull-cap on the top of his head, and a narrow strip of linen 
between his legs. His coarse and brutal countenance was horrible 
to look on. He carried in his right hand one of the instruments 
of his trade, a long, heavy, sharply-pointed broad-backed chopper 
or knife. He peers in at one of the doorways, and sees that even 
he, with all his strength, could not cleave his way through that 
compacted mass. By the time that he is likely to reach the 
vault his getting there will not be very profitable; he will come 
in only for a scramble for coppers. Surely it would be better to 
be the first to rob the rooms above than the last to rob the rooms 
below? And so while the mob is entirely occupied at the present 
scene of action he slips round the corner into the adjoining east, 
or front, verandah, thence into the entrance-hall, and then 
proceeds to move quietly up the staircase. 

Mrs. Hilton and her daughters have prepared themselves to 
drive up to the cantonment. Their bedrooms lay on the north 
side of the huge square building. The freebooters and the 
attendant crowd have traversed the short distance between the 
gateway and the southern verandah, have filled up the large room 
containing the vault, and the ladies, with the whole width of the 
house between, are not aware of what has happened. Mrs. Hilton is 
under the impression that her husband has had the gates of the 
compound closed, that the house still retains its ordinary security. 
(Very marvellous is that unseen influence which gives our homes 
a sanctity which even our friends will not encroach upon unautho- 
rised, which makes our lives secure, which guards the persons of 
men against hurt, and those of women against outrage.) And 
so the good lady and her daughters are hastening towards the 
staircase with no other thought than that they will pass down it 
as usual. 

As they are hurrying across the wide landing-place the huge- 
statured butcher has begun to ascend the staircase. The three 
women suddenly balance themselves on the very edge of the de- 
scent, stop themselves in the act of putting their feet down on the 
first step, as they catch sight of that ferocious countenance and that 
huge naked frame coming round the curve in the middle of the 
staircase. They are at the top, he half way up. For one moment 
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the blood seems frozen in their veins, for one moment they remain 
balanced, poised in the air. They are accustomed to the sight of 
nudity such as his, but only in the open air. The appearance 
of the man in that condition on their staircase in the broad’ light 
of day,is significant of a terrible change in the usual condition of 
things. But they are not thinking of that ; this isnot what affects 
them, appals them. It is the terrible look on the man’s face as 
he catches sight of them, which is like a sudden, stunning blow. 
And now the fellow shakes the knife at them, and salutes them 
with a ferocious grin. 

Mrs. Hilton was a woman of a quick, ready resolution, Maud 
of a proud high courage, Agnes of an utter fearlessness. What- 
ever the form of it, they were all brave; if they remain stand- 
ing at the edge of the staircase it is not because they are para- 
lysed—they have soon recovered from that first sudden shock— 
but no one of them can fly and leave the others, They see that 
if this man, with the obvious design to assail them, is once on the 
same level with themselves they cannot cope with him, cannot 
all escape from him. Two doorways lead into the huge drawing- 
room behind them, and they would not have time to close both 
these against him; and even if they had he would be able to 
burst them open with his mere weight. 

Often what we have jested about becomes a stern reality in 
our lives. Now what they had joked about at Mr. Melvil’s 
entertainment only three days before—that about Mrs. Hilton 
having to defend her home with her husband’s hog-spear—actually 
comes to pass. Mrs. Hilton remembers that this spear is standing 
in a corner of this very landing, only a little way behind her. She 
springs back and seizes it. She springs forward again to the edge 
of the staircase and makes a half lunge at the man, now only two 
steps below the top; a half lunge because she is afraid of his 
seizing the héad of the spear, because she has a womanish fear of 
feeling it strike him. A full lunge would have settled the contro- 
versy, for the man’s naked chest was on a level with her held-down 
hands. But the dart of the bright point towards him makes the 
man quickly descend a couple of steps: then Mrs. Hilton goes 
down two steps after him, the spear held down at the charge; 
and the man continues to retreat, and she continues to press upon 
him ; and that she does so affords the highest proof of her courage, 
for the sound of the blows on the door of the strong-room is now 
reverberating through the house, and Mrs, Hilton recognises what 
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it means; but still she continues to press on the man, and now 
he has reached the corner where the staircase turns almost at right 
angles. He glares up at her and shakes the knife at her even 
more ferociously than before, and then, snarling out some terrible 
terms of abuse which she does not understand, shouts out, I will 
bring some others with me, and we will then cut your throat,’ dis- 
appears round the angle. Mrs. Hilton moves slowly up the stair- 
case, keeping an eye behind her; but the moment she has reached 
the landing she and the girls fly into the adjacent drawing-room, 
across it into the adjoining bedroom, across that into the verandah 
beyond, and then down the back staircase. And when they have 
gained the bottom of the staircase, imagine the delight of the 
wife when she beholds her husband, the delight of the daughters 
when they behold their father, turning the corner of the house. 
Mr. Hilton had met with no adventure; he had simply been 
extruded from the Bank parlour; had waited a little until he had 
been joined by some of the principal clerks, who, to his joy, had 
brought away some of the principal books ; then, seeing the strong- 
room forced, he was coming round to this back staircase in order 
to make his way to the upper rooms to his wife and children, 
whom he too was now overjoyed to see. 

They all hasten together towards the stables. The numerous 
servants, and their wives, and their numerous children, are all 
standing out in front of the offices. The horses are just being 
put to. The carriage is now ready. They have got in and 
driven oft. They have reached the gateway that leads into the 
English quarter. Here there comes a sudden stoppage. It 
comes from a party of sepoys, at the head of whom is the old 
Brahmin, the old Soubahdar Matadeen Panday, who had proposed 
to himself an early visit to the Bank from the very first moment 
that the mutineers from Abdoolapore had entered the palace. It 
was only the knowledge of the importance of securing the Jumoo 
Gate that had delayed him. When he had returned to Star 
Street with the 66th after the slaying of its officers, he had 
immediately started for the Bank with a party of his own men. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Hilton’s remonstrances—he even uses threats, 
at which the sepoys laugh—the carriage is turned round, and Mr. 
Hilton is informed that he and his ‘ house-folk’ are prisoners, 
and shall be conveyed as such to the palace. Old Matadeen 
Panday was enormously pleased at this seizure, because he 
thought he would be able now to plunder the Bank easily and 
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thoroughly. Imagine then his chagrin, his disappointment, his 
rage, his fury, when on reaching the Bank-house he finds that its 
treasure-room is not only in the hands of the mob, but that it 
has been almost completely emptied out. He pours forth the 
vials of his wrath on such of the men as he sees without: calls 
them thieves and robbers, rogues and rascals; and ther, not 
thinking it worth while to enter into a struggle for the poor 
gleanings of the treasure-vault, he marches his men away. 

It seems like a dream to the Hiltons to find themselves dis- 
mounting at the gateway of a large square enclosure in the palace ; 
to find themselves passing through it ; to find themselves conducted 
across a dirty courtyard, and ushered into a long dirty apartment, 
and there to find themselves face to face with the very last man 
they should have expected to see there—Mr. Melvil. He, the 
local monarch and king, in such a situation! A few hours ago it 
would have seemed inconceivable. Mr. Melvil questions them 
eagerly about all that they have gone through. ‘Was it not 
strange that I should actually have to use my husband’s hog- 
spear?’ says Mrs. Hilton. She forbears from saying, ‘You see 
there was a disturbance in the city after all.’ A glance at Mr. 
Melvil’s face has shown her how deeply he feels his present 
situation. Mr. Melvil condoles with them—condoles with Mr. 
Hilton about the loss of the money in the Bank’s strong-room. 

‘But you say the books were saved ?’ 

‘Yes, the principal ones. I hope none of them may be 
injured. The mob came for the money.’ 

Mr. Melvil’s minute and reiterated enquiries are made in a 
very kindly manner. But the Hiltons can see that they are not 
prompted solely, or mainly, by concern for them. He seems to be 
collecting the information for official purposes; and such is indeed 
the case. ‘ Reports’ form a leading feature in official life in India. 
Mr. Melvil was a great hand at writing them. He will have to 
send in a report of the occurrences of to-day, in which the 
plunder of the Bank must occupy a prominent place. He is 
already planning that report in his mind. But in the midst of 
all his enquiries breaks forth this impatient cry: ‘That I shouid 
be in here now when I ought to be out in the city giving orders, 
commanding and directing.’ ‘That I should be condemned to 
inaction on such a day as this.’ The angry complaint is repeated 
over and over again, in various forms. He was an able and 
ambitious man. But it was not of himself alone that he was 
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thinking, not only of the loss of a chance of distinction. He 
knew that the want of his guiding-hand this day might be 
productive of the most serious consequences to his countrymen 
and the Government of which he was so devoted a servant. For 
the admiral to be absent from the fleet, the general from the 
army, on the day of action—it was terrible. Mr. Melvil paces 
continually up and down the room in his excitement, ‘That I 
should be in here on such a day as this!’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
INTO THE LION'S DEN. 


Hay, being the officer on duty for the week, had to take the main 
part of his establishment of servants down to the quarters at the 
Jumoo Gate. Lennox had settled, therefore, to return to his own 
temporary home in the adjoining native State on this Monday too, 
But it is hard to part with the girl you love a couple of days after 
you have become engaged to her. He really has had only one 
day with her, he argues with himself, for Sunday is a dies non, 
He must have one more evening ride with her, one more moon- 
light stroll. And so something turns up that makes it really 
absolutely necessary for him to remain in Khizrabad one day 
more—to stay over Monday. 

He has seen his lady-love home from the parade-ground, and 
as he leans back in an easy-chair in Hay’s quiet, deserted bunga- 
low after his return, she occupies the whole of his thoughts for 
a good while to come. And when he has turned his thoughts 
away from her personally, it is still in connection with her that he 
must continue to think. He has to arrange for the furnishing of 
their future home. His own personal surroundings have always 
been characterised by an extreme plainness. Upholstery had no 
charms for him. He was not deeply affected by the colour of a 
cup. The form and fashion of his teapot and his sideboard, and 
the relationship between the two, were matters of no moment to 
him. For him the harmony of the spheres did not lie in the 
harmony between curtain and carpet. He would have considered 
our modern esthetical young man a very despicable fellow. He 
had been accustomed to dress roughly and live roughly—in camp 
fashion. That camp life had shown him how little a man really needs. 
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(We have already noted how plain living was the rule of life with 
Lennox’s friend and cousin, William Hay, too. But with Lennox 
it was purely natural, a matter of constitution ; with Hay artificial, 
in the sense that it was not so much due to natural inclination as to 
early inculcation and example, to its being placed before him and 
chosen by him as the preferable thing. The feminine delicacy of 
his temperament rather inclined Hay to fastidiousness, made him 
desire everything about him, in his surroundings, as in his con- 
duct, to be delicate, and nice, and proper.) But now Lennox has 
to take thought for these things. In the remote frontier station 
to which he expects and desires to return there is very little of 
what he wants to be got, and it is not easy to transport things to 
it. He has to order many things for the home he desires to pre- 
pare for May Wynn out from England. He would very much 
rather put the whole business into May’s own hands, and give her 
carte blanche. He will do so as far as he can. But she might 
be diffident in carrying out the task; might consider what he 
deemed only fitting for her extravagant. There were some 
things he must buy himself. He meant to buy for her the 
most beautiful Arab horse within reach, no matter what the 
cost of him may be. He himself loved a good horse, though 
he did not care for teapots, and to see May’s beautiful figure 
on a beautiful horse was one of the chief pleasures he looked 
forward to. 

And he has something to do at once in connection with 
his marriage. He has to write and announce it, and describe 
May Wynn to his best friend—his mother. The relationship 
between him and his mother had always been very close and dear 
and intimate. There was a great similarity between them. It 
often happens that aman may derive his stronger, more masculine 
characteristics from his mother, his softer and more feminine ones 
from his father. Philip Lennox was indeed the son of his mother. 
It was from her that he had derived his large, strong frame, his 
regular features, and his lofty, austere, unbending character. He 
had been loved as the only son. As so often happens, his mother 
had looked to him for that complete satisfaction of her love and 
pride, which she had not derived from her husband. And, more 
fortunate than most mothers, she had not been disappointed. She 
had received of love enough; the love of the mother and son for 
one another was the deeper because that was a commodity they 
did not, owing to the austerity of their characters, share much 
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with others, neither receiving it from, nor bestowing it on, many. 
And her pride too had received high gratification. Her son had 
not yet written his own despatch, as he told her he meant to do, 
but he had been mentioned in many an one. He had already 
made a name for himself. Her weak, kind-hearted, amiable hus- 
band having lost them their estate, had taken it to heart so much 
as to die, leaving his young widow in very straitened circumstances, 
Philip Lennox knew what privations his mother had undergone 
for his sake, to launch him properly in the world. 

It had been his pride and his joy to make amplest return for this. 
It had been but a few months before that he had insisted, now that 
she was getting so old, on her keeping a carriage. For some time 
past she had been urging him to marry. She should leave the 
world happier if she knew that she had not left him in it alone and 
solitary. Probably she understood also the need of a softening 
influence in his life. And now he has to write and tell her of his 
engagement. However glad she may be to hear this it must have 
a sad side for her too. He would now be parting from her: ‘for 
this cause shall a man leave father and mother and cleave unto 
his wife.’ And then he has to describe May Wynn to her. How 
is he to give any description of her excellencies of mind and body 
and soul, of person and intellect and character, which will not be 
deemed rapturous and exaggerated, sober and exact and below 
the mark as he may know them to be? He recalls her sweet face 
as he had seen her first this morning, seated by the side of her 
father. And then, somehow, the father’s face rising up with the 
daughter’s, he remembers his intention of consulting Mr. Wynn 
about certain religious difficulties with which he was troubled, 
and which a residence in India is apt to engender. And then 
those doubts and difficulties present themselves to him in a new 
light. How was his statement of them likely to affect the rela- 
tionship just established between himself and Mr. Wynn and his 
daughter? Would it horrify them very much? Would it shock 
and distress May very much? Suppose he found it impossible to 
overcome those doubts and difficulties, how would it affect their 
relationship? He had hitherto considered the matter only, as it 
were, from an abstract point of view, as one appertaining not to 
this world ; but now he sees that it is not only a matter of choice 
but of necessity, of right, that he should make known these 
doubts to Mr. Wynn and to May. Then he begins to think of 
the appearance of the troops on parade that morning. A born 
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soldier, that is a sight that interests him always. He had 
watched the set-up of the three different regiments attentively 
this morning; made an estimate of their respective fighting 
power. While he is so thinking one of his servants comes rushing 
in, and cries out in a loud voice, ‘Sir! Cherisher of the poor! the 
sepoy regiments have mutinied !’ 

‘What!’ says Lennox, raising himself up a little from his 
easy lounging attitude. 

‘The sepoy regiments have mutinied !’ 

‘ What, all three ?’ 

‘Yes; all three. Both the sepoy regiments and the cavalry 
regiment also.’ 

‘But there is no cavalry regiment here, man void of under- 
standing.’ 

‘ At Abdoolapore.’ 

‘Oh, at Abdoolapore,’ says Lennox, his voice less sharp, more 
indifferent. 

‘ But they are here!’ cries the man, that tone of indifference 
making him raise his own voice still higher. 

It was not Abdula the Afreedee, Lennox’s own body-servant, 
that fierce-looking, fierce-tempered young fellow whom so many 
wondered at his keeping about him, as one might wonder at 
anyone keeping a wild cat instead of a tame one, a young lion 
in place of a dog—he would not have been agitated, unless 
pleasurably, by such news—but another. 

‘ Here!’ says Lennox. 

‘Yes; they have got into the city, and 

There is plenty of excitement in Lennox’s voice now as he 
gets swiftly up and exclaims, ‘Got into the city! Good God!’ 

‘Was there no information of their coming?’ he asks, as he 
pushes back the chair. 

‘I do not know. But all the regiments here have been made 
to accoutre and arm again, and Gillis-ki-pultun’ (Gillies’ Regi- 
ment, the 66th) ‘is marching down to the city with two guns.’ 

‘Order my horse,’ says Lennox as he moves into the adjoining 
bedroom—he has been sitting in Hay’s pretty little drawing-room 
—in order to put on his coat and get his hat. 

In a few minutes Lennox is thundering along the roads 
leading down to the Jumoo Gate. His noble coal-black steed is 
not puzzled and fretted as he was three mornings before by 
alternate loosening and tightening of the reins—by being allowed 
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to bound forward one moment and thrown back on his haunches 
the next. To-day, from the moment when he had bounded 
forward at topmost speed responsive to the sharp pressure of his 
master’s unarmed heels, to the one blow of the whip, enough 
for him with his fiery temper, there had been nothing but a free 
head and a flowing rein. He might devour the road to the top 
of his bent. Men tumble out of his way as he goes flying by. 
And now the sparks are flying from under his mighty hoofs as 
they fall on the iron bolts and bars of the drawbridge at the 
Jumoo Gate, for not even here is his progress stayed, not until 
he has passed through the outer gate and dashed into the 
enclosure between it and the inner one. Then he is pulled up. 
(As it was known that Hay was not at his bungalow to-day, the 
official summons to hasten to the lines had not been carried to it 
as it had been to the bungalows of the other officers. The bun- 
galow stood in a remote part of the station. Hay’s servants had 
left for the Jumoo Gate early in the morning. Thus it had 
happened that the strange and unexpected ‘local news’ of this 
morning had reached it and Lennox so very late.) 

When Lennox got to the Jumoo Gate, the Gillies’ Regiment, 
so called after the man who had raised it nearly a century before, 
had passed through the gateway; had passed out of the service 
of the Company to which it had proved so faithful for a hundred 
years; had mutinied ; had slain its officers, and the terrible news 
had been sent up to the Brigadier in cantonments. 

It may be imagined with what excitement Hay communicates 
the intelligence of all that has happened; with what excitement 
Lennox receives it; with what excitement they discuss the 
situation. 

‘The English troops from Abdoolapore ought to be here very 
soon,’ says Hay in conclusion. 

‘ Here very soon!’ cries Lennox, and in his voice there is that 
deep, strong intonation, on his face the look which on the wild 
western frontier had made the fierce men about him very silent, 
very prompt in their obedience, elated though they might be at 
the thought that it meant woe to the enemy. 

‘If they are coming, their doing so ought to have been 
needless. Forty miles! Why, these mutinous scoundrels should 
not have been allowed to get ten miles away from the place. 
Why, there is a whole regiment of English cavalry there—a troop 
of horse artillery, Mark my words, if they have not come already 
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they are not coming at all. If the Brigadier is counting on this 
he is making a mistake. I must get to him and tell him so. 
He ought to have marched down into the city himself with all the 
force at his command—he ought to have brought the Grenadiers.’ 

‘I suppose he does not wish to leave the cantonment 
defenceless.’ 

‘ He ought to have placed himself at once in touch with these 
fellows, and never lost touch of them. They may play the very 
devil in the city.’ 

‘But why do you think our men from Abdoolapore are not 
likely to come at all?’ 

‘Because old Heaviside is in command there. I saw him 
when he was up at Peshawar. They soon removed him from 
there. He is now nothing but stomach; cares for nothing but 
eating, unless it be his rubbers.of whist. He can hardly mount 
a horse. He has no go, no energy, no decision. I must get up 
to the Brigadier. I wish I had put on my uniform at once. I 
must go back for it. But I must first do what I came down here 
for: get May and her father out of the city.’ 

‘I have written to Mrs. Fane that she had better come here 
with the girls.’ This letter never reached them. ‘I would go for 
them, but of course I cannot leave my post.’ 

‘No; but I can call for them on my way back with the Wynns.’ 

‘Will you, old chap? That would be very good of you.’ 

‘Yes. All the women and children should be got out of the 
city at once. Parties should be sent for them.’ 

‘We have no one to send,’ says Hay, glancing towards his 
own men with their sullen lowering. looks, glancing across the 
enclosure at the company of the 66th—‘none whom we can 
trust.’ 

‘I must lose no time in getting our friends together and 
getting them in here,’ says Lennox. 

‘I shall be very glad to see them safe on their way to the 
cantonment. I have been in a terrible state of mind for the past 
half-hour,’ says Hay. ‘But you have no weapons, Phil. The 
scoundrels of the 66th have moved on to ‘the city, but there 
are crowds of ruffians on the roads. You can hear them yelling 
and shouting. They may possibly attack you, delay you. I wish 
you had your pistols or your sword—that sword.’ 

Lennox had made his name at his distant dangerous outpost 
not merely by the force of his will and his intellect, but also by 
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the force of his strong right arm. In repelling the incursions 
into his own territory, in conducting the punitive expeditions 
into that of the enemy, he had to doa great deal of the actual 
fighting as well as all the generalship. He had to be foremost 
in the attack as well as foremost in the pursuits, those long- 
sustained unrelenting pursuits which had tended to make his 
name feared as much as had his fiery onslaughts. The official 
piece of iron provided by the military outfitter was not suited for 
such work as this. Lennox had therefore had a sword specially 
made for himself of choicest metal, a long straight cavalry 
sword, equally good to cut or thrust with. It has been mentioned 
already, I think, that Lennox had with much difficulty prevented 
the formation—or, rather, the extension beyond the original 
members—of a sect calling itself by his name and paying him 
divine worship. The supernatural virtue that was held to attach 
to him personally was also held to reside in this famous blade. 
It was held to be of ethereal temper. See how it went through 
limb and body, as if they were made of butter and not of flesh 
and bone! Its flash meant death as surely as the gleam of the 
sword of Azrael. This was the weapon Hay referred to. 

‘Oh, Monarch will carry me through any crowd we are likely 
to come across, and I do not think I shall need anything more 
than this,’ and he holds up the hunting-crop in his hand. It is an 
ordinary hunting-crop, but Lennox had chosen one with a very 
heavy metal handle, and he had strengthened the junction of 
that with the stick or stem, and he had had the whole of the 
stem from handle to loop covered with a coil of fine brass wire, 
as the natives often cuver their sticks and clubs, not only to 
ornament, but strengthen them. Always to ride about his dis- 
trict armed would have been a slur on his own administration ; 
and yet it was as well to have about one something that would 
ward off the sudden blow of a club, the sudden slash of a sword, 
that would serve as a life-preserver ; and this crop served these 
purposes very well. 

‘It is only a few minutes’ ride, at the pace I intend to go.’ 

When Lennox passes out of the gateway he does not take 
the road along which the regiment had marched, but one to the left, 
one leading directly into the English quarter. The pace he intends 
to go is the utmost speed of his horse. He does not choose the 
softer sides of the road, seek the shade of the trees, but goes straight 
down the hard, wide, burning centre. He comes to the corner of 
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a bazaar where the road is blocked by a crowd of men. The crowd 
is stationary, and facing his way, looking towards the important 
gateway he has just come from. There is a movement in the 
crowd, a closer compacting into the middle of the road as if to stop 
him ; but Lennox does not draw rein, and his horse passes through 
the crowd like an ‘eight-oar’ through a mass of foam. Abuse and 
execration—they may send that after him if they will. Again a 
glaring, straight, open length of the road, soon passed over, and 
now he has to turn a sharp corner, and as he does so he finds him- 
self almost on the top of a group of children—boys. He has to 
tighten rein, to pull up dead. They scatter with a yell of peculiar 
shrillness ; they keep running even when far beyond reach of the 
horse’s hoofs, as if they were fleeing from Lennox’s presence, as if 
they feared a pursuit from him, as if he had detected them in the 
commission of a crime. Such indeed was their fear, as Lennox 
understands when he sees the object round which they had been 
gathered, an object which prevents him from immediately con- 
tinuing his course. There in the middle of the road, with the 
vivid sunshine on the lifeless face, lies the body of a man in 
English dress, Lennox recognises the body as that of an old 
Eurasian clerk in one of the public offices. The poor old man 
had evidently been on his way to his office, for at some distance 
further down the road stands his palanquin carriage. The 
horse has been taken out of it, and one man is walking off with 
him and the whip, while others are removing the cushions out 
of the carriage, round which a large group of men is standing. 
Lennox sees that they are armed with swords and spears, as well 
as with the usual heavy lethal club. (It is a band from the Devil’s 
Quarter.) He can retreat easily enough, but the sight of that 
armed band, of the dead man in the road, renders that impossible. 
He must now keep his onward way; he must get to the Wynns’ 
as soon as he can. 

There is the broad metalled centre of the road for wheeled 
traffic, on either side the earthen track under the shadow of the 
line of trees for horsemen and pedestrians; beyond these the 
ditches, beyond these a high brick wall on one side and a thick 
hedge on the other. He cannot get round this plainly mur- 
derous band, he must get through it; and he would have had no 
difficulty in dashing through it as he had dashed through the one 
at the corner of the bazaar, only with more risk of injury to 
himself or his horse, which he feared most, from the men being so 
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much better armed; but the plundered vehicle has been turned 
at right angles to the road, and completely blocks up the middle 
portion of it. He has not that broad space to feint and swerve 
and manceuvre about in. He must pass down one of the narrow 
side paths. And there his attention will be distracted, his pro- 
gress impeded, by the branches of the trees; his own height and 
the tallness of his steed raises his head a long way from the 
ground. The stems of the trees would also be serviceable to his 
adversaries ; they could get behind them and dodge round them. 
After a brief interval of observation and silence, of watching to see 
whether he headed a band or came alone, the marauders greeted 
him with a yell, and then with a volley of abuse in which the words 
Feringhee, and Christian, and Kafir are coupled with Inces- 
tuous, and Brother-in-law, and Pig, and many another opprobrious 
epithet. They were evidently at first under the impression that 
Lennox would be sure to go back, but when it becomes apparent 
that this is not the case, that he intends, on the contrary, to pro- 
ceed on his way, that he is moving up towards them, they at 
once prepare to stop him. They throw themselves into the side 
pathways, they show that they know how to take advantage of the 
lines of trees, they are men accustomed to highway robbery. 
There is only one little stratagem that Lennox can resort to. He 
heads his horse as if he meant to pass the carriage standing across 
the road on the right-hand side, and then by a sudden movement 
of the body, by a sudden pressure of the thighs, by signifying his 
wish to his horse as much as by the direct pull on the rein, he 
suddenly turns big Monarch round almost at right angles, and 
dashes across the road on to the opposite side path. The men 
standing here are taken by surprise ; he has passed through them. 
But it is with diminished speed, and he passes too close to the 
line of trees, behind the stems of two of which a couple of the 
marauders have hidden themselves. One of these leaps suddenly 
forward, and throwing himself on the reins stops the horse and 
bears him back on his haunches : the other man, jumping out, makes 
a thrust at Lennox with his spear. For this Lennox is obliged to 
him. He might have slain or fatally wounded his horse. That 
he had not done so was not due, as Lennox supposed, to a mistakenly 
eager desire to kill him, Lennox, to want of experience in such 
matters. To bring down the horse or pony with a swinging blow 
on the fore-leg with his club, to overpower the sword-armed horse- 
man in the confusion and helplessness of his fall, was a trick which 
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the dacoit, for such he was by birth and profession, had often prac- 
tised on many a trader riding along with well-filled bags; but 
here he thought, in the first place, that Lennox, having only his 
riding-whip in his hand, was an easy prey, and in the second place 
he was anxious not to injure the noble beast he desired to secure 
as a prize for himself. 

Lennox parries the thrust; and now it fared ill with this 
dacoit that he wore not on his head his fighting turban, the twisted 
folds of which are capable of resisting a sword-cut, that his shaven 
crown is covered only by a thin linen skull-cap which would not 
break the blow of aswitch. For full upon that shaven crown comes 
the heavy handle of the whip. The blow would have sent him to 
the ground were his thickest turban on his head; but not as now 
stone dead. His thievings and his maraudings, which seemed to 
him so legitimate, so commendable, and his earning of money for 
his wife and children, and his offerings to his gods, all are over 
now, perchance for ever. Then Lennox bends forward and strikes 
the other man a blow on his nearest arm. The man lets the 
broken limb drop to his side, and jumps back with a howl of pain. 
Then Lennox dashes forward again. A few minutes of galloping 
at that headlong pace bring him to the church. Its broad com- 
pound stretches out quiet and still, and looking across it there 
rises up the high pyramidal roof of the parsonage—as it was 
sometimes called—with the criss-cross work of split bamboos 
running along the ridge. There stand the two ancestral mango 
trees shading the little wicket—spot most memorable to him on 
earth ; his eye rests fondly on it even now as he dashes by. And 
now he has entered the little side road leading down to the house, 
now he has passed through the gateway into the quiet, secluded, 
tree-shaded compound. It lies as still and quiet as usual ; the 
turmoil of the sunshine is the only turmoil there. But when he 
gets up to the front of the house he sees that here everything is 
not as usual—the dear, delightful usual, against which we some- 
times chafe as monotonous and dull, so full of calm, and peace, and 
quiet, of truest happiness. Instead of one servant seated in the 
verandah to receive and announce visitors he sees four or five of 
them standing in a group outside the house engaged in eager 
conversation. There is a sudden curious stir and movement 
among them, a sudden curious look upon their faces, as Lennox 
pulls his foaming steed up within a few feet of them. 

‘Is your mistress in the house ?’ he calls. 
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‘No!’ they all shout out in unison, as if with a single 
voice. 

‘The Padre Sahib and the Miss Baba are both on their way 
to the palace,’ cries the most nimble-tongued of them all, eager 
to be the first to deliver the news. 

‘On their way to the palace!’ cries Lennox in some surprise, 
though with a feeling of relief. If they have reached the palace- 
fortress it is all right, they will be safe enough behind its lofty 
walls. 

He has no knowledge of what has gone on in the palace, of 
what is going on there now. For no intimation of it had reached 
Hay, from whom he had derived all his information. That the 
mutinous sepoys from Abdoolapore had got into the city, that the 
66th had been sent down against them, and had mutinied and 
slain its officers, that was all that Hay, the English officers with him 
at the Jumoo Gate, the Brigadier and his staff, all of them knew 
at the present time. That bands of the bud-mashes (literally 
‘ evil-livers,’ correspondingly ‘roughs’) of the town were going 
about plundering and murdering he had seen for himself, and 
knew in addition. But his feeling of satisfaction receives a shock 
when his eager and voluble informant bawls out— 

‘ As prisoners !’ 

‘ As prisoners!’ cries Lennox, with a sensation at his heart such 
as he had never in his life experienced before. May Wynn a 
prisoner! In the hands of the mutinous sepoys, in the hands of 
a band of ruffians ! 

‘This man will be able to tell you all about it, sir,’ says the 
long-coated, long-bearded, big-turbaned old khansaman, who, as 
the head of the household, considered that it was his own business 
to have informed Lennox of what had happened, but whose age 
and dignity prevented him from being able to compete in volu- 
bility with the young man who had spoken—the gardener. What 
business was it of his? He was an outdoor and not an indoor 
servant! His concern was with the growing of flowers and vege- 
tables, and not with the movements of the family. The khansaman 
points to a dapper little man, whose dress, as well as the leading 
rein—or rather rope—in his hand proclaims him a groom. 

‘We had driven out of the compound and got as far as the 
pukee suruk’ (metalled road), says the groom. 

‘I had gone down to the city to make some purchases—some 
potatoes and other things,’ says the old khansaman, interrupting 
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him, ‘and when I reached Star Street I heard much noise and 
clamour there—a great bulba.’ He draws a breath. 

‘ And many of the shopkeepers had shut their shops. And there 
was great confusion. And everywhere people were shouting and 
screaming. And all the bad men of the town had come out and 
got together, and were moving this way and that, and plundering 
the shops, and ill-treating the people. And I heard them crying 
out, “ Kill the Feringhees! Kill the Feringhees!” and a shop- 
keeper told me that they had killed Mr. Brasput (Beresford, the 
English shopkeeper) and all his family, and plundered his shop. 
And they were crying out that the rule of the English was over, 
and that of the Nuwab Sahib re-established.’ 

‘Ha!’ exclaims Lennox. 

‘And I was told that the two regiments of sepoys and the one 
regiment of troopers at Abdoolapore had mutinied and come over 
here, and that their coming was the cause of all this disturbance.’ 

Another pause to draw breath. ‘ Goon,’ cries Lennox, harshly. 

‘And so I came home and told all these things to the master, 
and as this house is in such a lonely position I advised him to go 
up to the cantonment, and he said to the Misee Baba (young lady) 
in English—but I understand English, I wasa seeker of knowledge 
(student) at the Bareilly College—that the sun was very hot, but 
that it would be best for them to go, if only that they might find 
out what had really happened; and they settled to go up to the 
house of the Brigade-Major, who is a great friend of my master’s. 
And so the carriage was got ready and they started.’ 

‘We had got to the metalled road,’ continues the groom, 
‘when four sowars (troopers) came galloping up and stopped the 
carriage, and they cried out, “ Kill the Feringhee brother-in-law!” 
but the coachman said, “It is the Padre Sahib”; and then they 
said, * Well, if it is the Padre Sahib, let us take them up to the 
palace—they have got some other prisoners there,” and they told 
the coachman to turn the carriage round the other way, and drive 
on, and they rode on either side of the carriage. And when I saw 
which way they were going, I let go the carriage and ran back; I 
was frightened’—such frank admissions of cowardice are not 
uncommon in the East, especially among the timid Bengalees— 
‘and I also thought that it would be better to come here and give 
information of what had happened.’ 

‘ How long ago was this?’ Lennox asked. 

‘Only a few minutes ago !’—again a chorus of voices. 
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‘Then they will not have reached the palace yet ?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ 

‘ Along the usual road ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Lennox has turned his horse and dashed furiously out of the 
compound and soon regained the metalled road along which he had 
come from the Jumoo Gate, and dashes furiously along it. The 
road makes many sharp turns and twists, but the trouble of getting 
round the corners is the only trouble he meets with on it. It lies 
as deserted as it usually does at this hour of the day. Now he 
has reached the point where the road crosses the watercourse 
which traverses the city, so greatly to its benefit. Taken off from 
the Jumna at the point where the river emerges from its parent 
mountains, the canal rejoins it here, below the city walls. At the 
point to which Lennox has now reached the stream has its first 
drop down the descent to the valley of the river, and here has been 
putupa mill. It isa pretty scene. The broad placid pool above 
the mill is surrounded by trees which have attained to a splendid 
height and a magnificent spread of foliage ; around it is a margin 
of green grass, delightful to the eye. 

And everything here is going on as usual. Within, the upper 
stone is whirling round and the little bit of wood is rattling 
and dancing upon it, and giving a gentle but continuous shaking 
to the mouth of the hopper, to which it is attached, so that the 
grain comes dribbling forth in a continuous stream, and the white 
flour is flying out from between the stones and adding to the white 
heap around, and the miller is moving about with his bare black 
body all white. Without is a little drove of donkeys, on to whose 

_backs the sacks of flour are being loaded, and here are some ponies 
and long-eared mules from whose backs the sacks of grain are 
being lifted, and women are seated about waiting for their measure 
of meal, and the birds are drinking at the pool or flying about 
among the trees, and the curly-tailed squirrels are racing about, 
and the crows are cawing—somewhat hoarsely, because of the 
heat—and from far up in the air comes the shrill keen cry of 
the kites. On to this peaceful scene Lennox arrives, all hot 
and furious, his horse’s coal-black steaming sides all flecked 
with foam. Here he pulls up for a moment. Two roads run 
towards the palace from here, this metalled one and another 
unmetalled, but more direct. They may possibly have taken that, 
He has pulled up to inquire. 
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‘Has a carriage containing an English lady and gentleman 
passed this way ?’ 

‘Yes, the Padre Sahib and his daughter.’ 

‘Yes—yes! Which way have they gone ?’ 

‘They were escorted by some troopers.’ 

‘Which way ?’ 

‘That,’ pointing down the unmetalled road; and soon 
Lennox’s horse’s hoofs are sending up clouds of dust along it. 
Swiftly along, under the shadow of the old ancestral trees. And 
here he is under the palace walls, and yet he has not caught sight 
of the carriage. There it is: he has caught sight of the back of 
it, with the troopers riding alongside. And now he urges his horse 
on more furiously than ever. But he has view of the whole length 
of the carriage now: can see the white skirt of May Wynn’s dress. 
The carriage has turned at right angles towards the palace. Now 
it is upon the drawbridge : nowit has passed in through the gate- 
way. He pullsup. What must he do now ?—go in after it, or go 
back? His strongest desire is to return. He has a burning desire 
for action. The strife-fever is upon him. This is a day in which 
a man may earn distinction, render good service. He has astrong, 
perhaps overweening, sense of his own capacity. He fears that old 
Brigadier Moss will not prove equal to the occasion; his mental 
and his physical powers are both on the wane. It will be best 
for her that his own strong brain and arm should this day have 
the freest play and fullest exercise. That is his temptation. He 
has pulled his horse up to a walk. They have reached the curve 
where the road turns at right angles towards the palace. Here he 
brings him to a standstill fora moment. Into the palace, or back 
to the cantonment? He has put his horse to a gentle trot; he has 
crossed the drawbridge and passed in through the gateway. He 
has entered the lion’s den voluntarily, of his own accord. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE POWDER MAGAZINE. 


Mr. MEtvit and Major Fane had observed the approach of the 
mutineers from the top of one of the walls of the Arsenal. When 
Melvil had driven away to have River Gate closed, Fane had 
ordered the freshly-arrived guard of the 76th to keep under arms ; 
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and, though he did not think that absolutely necessary, had 
ordered the cityward gate of the Arsenal, at which the guard was 
posted, to be closed, only the wicket being left open, and had then 
moved away himself—an orderly holding over his head the great 
umbrella covered with coarse red canvas which is in such constant 
use at this time of the year—towards the Water Gate, which he 
orders to be barricaded as well as closed. He orders some ammu- 
nition to be taken up to the guns which command the bank of 
the river, though it seems to him that the simple closing of the 
two gates, the massive gates, the only two leading into the place, 
is the only precaution needed. Then he proceeds on his usual 
morning tour of inspection. 

As the Arsenal opens at six and closes at twelve it was just 
now in full swing of work. There is no sound of machinery, 
for there is none, but bellows are blowing, and forges glowing, 
anvils ringing, and files rasping, and there is the sound of the 
sawing of wood. There is the rumbling of the heavy magazine- 
carts as they move to and fro. Men are busy everywhere, in 
the workshops, and the store-rooms, and the office, and out in 
the open yards. Here they are busy manufacturing the car- 
tridges which are the ostensible cause of the wrath of the 
enemy now at the gate; there they are making leather 
accoutrements, that work marking those employed on it as low- 
caste men. Here stores are being issued, there received; men 
are busy packing and unpacking. Native accountants, seated 
cross-legged on the floor, are busy writing from right to left. 
Black Bengalees, clad in loose transparent muslin garments, are 
carrying on the clerkly duties for which they are so eminently 
fitted ; most of the English noncommissioned officers, born before 
the days of school-boards, write their own language with stronger, 
stiffer, less dexterous fingers than these men. Outside, in the 
yards and enclosures, men are piling up shot and shell, moving 
guns about. In the great armoury men are putting things up 
and taking them down, are busy polishing all metal work up to 
the extremest degree of brightness. The tide of work is in 
fullest flow. Then comes a sudden ebb, a sudden check, a sudden 
universal slackness as the news of the closing of the gates, and the 
reason for it, flies like magic through the place. The pens, 
whether of reed or of steel, glide less swiftly over the paper; the 
rasping of the files is not now so continuous; the clang of the 
anvils is less full; the forges do not glow as fiercely. Men loiter 
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in their movements, pause in their work, eye and hand are no 
longer bent fully upon it, the mind is withdrawn from it. The 
artisans hang over their work, look around them and talk. There 
is a sudden movement of awakening—the absorption in work is a 
sort of sleep—and expectation. The ordinary routine of the place 
is broken. It is resumed, voices are hushed, heads bent and 
hands busy again, everyone at work, as Major Fane passes through 
the various yards and workshops and store-rooms, for his quiet, 
easy presence always has a very commanding influence. But 
when he has made his round and reached his own particular 
sanctum the mere slackness in work gives place to a great com- 
motion. This is not merely due to the withdrawal of his presence. 
A fresh gust of rumour has struck the place. The intelligence 
has passed through the whole place, one man, one native commu- 
nicating it to another, ere it has penetrated into Fane’s own room. 
But now one of the two commissioned officers under him comes 
hurrying into the room, and says hastily: 

‘Good God, Fane, the mutineers have got into the city!’ 

‘Oh! Ah! Hah!’ says the Major quietly, looking up from 
his writing, and letting his eye-glass drop out of his eye. ‘How?’ 

‘Through River Gate.’ 

‘It had not been closed ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘That is stwange.’ 

‘They say the sepoy guard let them in.’ 

‘Oh, ah !—haw!’ 

‘And the men of the new guard here belong to the same 
regiment.’ The young officer himself was, like Major Fane, a 
‘ gunner.’ 

‘So they do,’ says Fane, as he quietly wipes his pen, a quill- 
pen, and passes it carefully through one of the holes in the cover 
of the little leaden receptacle, full of water, made for the purpose 
of standing quills in at this season of the year, in order to prevent 
their nibs from separating and curling up. ‘ Who has brought 
the news ?’ 

‘Some drivers who have been down to the town.’ 

Fane has the men called and questions them. They tell what 
they have seen and heard with excited volubility and at great 
length, but the sum and substance of it is that the mutineers 
from Abdoolapore have entered .the city and been received into 
the palace. They heard the town-crier proclaiming that the 
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Nuwab had reassumed his ancient sovereignty; that obedience 
was to be rendered now to his commands alone, the rule of the 
English was over. 

‘Ha!’ says Major Fane. This puts a new feature on the out- 
break. 

No wonder the young officer under Fane was disturbed at the 
news. It is disturbing. At this moment the mastery of the 
Arsenal seems to lie with the sepoy guard at the gate. The 
physical force i. with it. Besides the workmen engaged by the 
day or the job the Arsenal has a regularly enrolled body of men, 
the classies. But these men are not trained soldiers; though 
accustomed to the handling of arms, they have not been taught the 
use of them. The mass of the employés were like the mob of 
clerks, wholly and solely an incumbrance. The Englishmen in 
the Arsenal were all trained and disciplined soldiers, picked and 
chosen men, all belonging to that famous corps, the Bengal 
Artillery, but of commissioned and noncommissioned officers 
there were only nine of them, all told. The young officer is 
thinking that if the mutineers appear at the gate this minute the 
guard there will most probably welcome them and admit them. 
(It would most probably have been so; the events of the coming 
months were to prove to what a great extent example is compul- 
sive as well as contagious.) And what could nine Englishmen do 
against these ? 

Just as Fane has dismissed the drivers one of the English 
‘conductors of ordnance’ comes in and says that the men in his 
yard have struck work, have refused to obey his orders, and have 
been very insolent to him, more especially the head foreman, a 
Mahomedan named Nubee Buksh. 

‘Haw!’ says Major Fane. ‘Vewy well, Flannagan; I will 
come wound in a few minutes. Go back and tell the men so.’ 

It soon seems as if their native establishment is likely to 
prove more than a mere incumbrance to them: to prove an active 
foe. And there are about four hundred of them, and nine English- 
men! And no sooner has Conductor Flannagan left the room 
than a little old man with a long flowing beard and a peculiarly 
gentle and deferential cast of countenance enters the room. 

‘Kya hye?’ (‘What is it?’) asks Major Fane, somewhat 
sharply. 

‘Cherisher of the poor!’ says the old man, with a sort of sur- 
prised and startled fearfulness—he has never heard the Major 
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Sahib speak so sharply, so quickly as that before; whatever the 
import of his words, the tone of his voice has always been soft. 
‘If forgiveness be granted me, I will speak!’ 

‘What is it? Speak quickly.’ 

‘I am a very old servant of the Great Company——’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘I have now eaten its salt for nearly forty years.’ 

‘ Yes—well ?’ 

‘ And I have always served it faithfully.’ 

‘ What did you wish to speak tome about ?’ 

‘And will serve it faithfully to the end.’ 

‘Vewy well. But what have you got to say ?’ 

‘This,’ says the old man, glancing round the room ; * you must 
not trust any of the Mussulmans here. They are all against you, 
every one of them.’ 

‘Ah! How do you know?’ 

‘They think your sovereignty is over, and their own re-esta- 
blished.’ 

‘Oh, ah! Do they?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Do they say so?’ 

‘They are saying so.’ 

‘If you hear anyone say so again report him to me. You are 
keeping your men to their work ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Now you may go.’ 

As soon as the man has left the room, Fane gives certain 
directions to the young officer, and then resumes his interrupted 
work. 

‘They are sure to blame me for not trusting them,’ he says 
to himself in the middle of signing his name to a number of 
documents. 

The Government of India was extremely sensitive on two 
points—its land revenue and the fidelity of its native soldiery. 
All those in a position of authority towards sepoys, especially those 
commanding sepoy regiments, found themselves in a double diffi- 
culty. If they trusted their men and these mutinied, then they 
‘came to grief’; if they distrusted them, and the men did not 
mutiny, then they were liable to ‘come to grief’ also. To trust 
or not to trust, that was the difficult question of the time. This 
is what Fane is thinking of; but whether he is thinking of that 
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or of the work on the desk before him, the one constant thought 
behind it all is the thought of his wife and children. 

The documents before Fane do not seem to be of such an im- 
portant character as to need to engage his attention at such a 
moment as this. They are mere ordinary returns; why delay 
over them when. his presence is so urgently needed in the yards 
and workshops? Apparently he himself has a notion that he is 
wasting his time, for he keeps glancing at the watch he has placed 
on the table before him. But he continues sitting there until he 
has passed fully half an hour over those futile documents; but he 
will waste no more. He rises the moment the half-hour is past. 
That is the time he has allowed himself to remain quiet in his 
office. He puts on the huge uncouth pith helmet, which is so 
abhorrent to his soul, and goes outside. His orderly expands the 
huge umbrella, and Fane moves under its ample shade towards 
the City Gate. There are very few people about here; most of 
them are at work in the smaller enclosed yards, in the workshops, 
under cover. You descend to this gateway from the wide en- 
closure within it by means of a long stone-paved ramp, which 
ran between high walls built to command and so defend it, and 
this long sloping ramp has, also for defensive purposes, a sharp 
turn in the middle of its length. At the top of the ramp Fane 
is met by a couple of sergeants, stalwart Irishmen, with big 
limbs and big hearts, a couple of picked men of his native 
establishment, and one of the commissioned officers, all of them, 
even the commissioned officer, carrying firearms. He now dis- 
penses with the umbrella, and the little party goes down the ramp 
at a set, even pace. They see that the whole of the sepoy guard 
is still under arms and is clustered round the gateway. For 
some distance in from the gateway the ramp runs strictly between 
the high smooth flanking walls. Fane stops at the beginning of 
this length and beckons to the native officer in charge of the 
guard to come up to him. 

‘It is necessary that you should march the guard to the 
Jumoo Gate and report yourself to Captain Hay. The men will 
pass out through the wicket, and you will form them in the road 
outside.’ 

The native officer is a tall, well-built, handsome man. The 
regular, clear-cut features and the light complexion, as much as 
the caste mark on his forehead, indicate the Brahmin of high 
caste. His face wears the tribal look of priestly pride and self- 
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complacency, and an individual one of boldness and insolence. 
He has saluted Fane with his drawn sword in a very off-hand sort 
of way. 

‘We are in charge of the gateway here,’ he says, ‘by the 
orders of the Brigadier as put in the order-book. It would not be 
proper for us to leave our post.’ 

‘I will take the responsibility of that. You are under my 
orders here.’ 

‘We should have an order from the officer of our regiment in 
charge of the city guards.’ 

‘You know who I am. My order is sufficient for you. It 
must be obeyed, and at once.’ 

The man coolly surveys Fane from head to foot, such survey 
being in itself an insolence and a mark of insubordination. He 
sees a tall, commanding figure, a handsome, well-cut face, 
Brahmin as much as his own, with a quiet but very determined 
look upon it. 

‘It is incumbent on me to obey your orders,’ he says, ‘ but the 
sepoys may not obey mine.’ 

There is heard from among the sepoys the clinking sound of 
the loading of their muskets. 

‘They may refuse to move from here. How can you compel 
them to go ?’ 

‘In that way,’ says Major Fane quietly, pointing up the slope 
with the clouded cane, for the nice conduct of which he is so 
famous. At the top of the incline appear a couple of guns with 
their black muzzles pointing straight down it; by their side 
appear a couple of Englishmen with lighted portfires in their 
hands. 

‘If the sepoys are not outside the gate in five minutes after I 
have reached the guns I will fire at them. The guns are double- 
shotted with grape. Now go!’ and Fane with his following moves 
up towards his pieces of ordnance. As he had pointed his cane 
and spoken there had come over the handsome countenance of the 
native officer—it was so light-coloured that it was more easy than 
it usually is to trace the play of emotion on it—the look of startled 
surprise and bafflement, and anger and dejection that there is on 
the face of a chess-player who, swelling with the pride and joy 
and triumph of having the game in his hands, suddenly hears the 
adversary cry ‘Checkmate!’ And the sepoy guard has begun to 
pour out through the open wicket like: water, even before the 
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officer has got down to it. The sight of the two guns was enough; 
they had sent down their own message, and before the appointed 
five minutes is over not one of the dark-faced, red-coated, Eastern- 
bodied, Western-clad men is left within the place. Then Fane 
orders his men to move down to the gateway and close the wicket, 
and bolt and bar it securely. This is done; and then the young 
officer who has accompanied Fane breathes more freely than he has 
done for the past half-hour. That danger is over. Fane then 
mounts to the top of the river wall, and with a telescope he has 
brought with him searches the Abdoolapore road, through the 
glittering haze, through the quivering atmosphere, through the 
blinding glare, as far as his eye can follow it. But there is no 
marching column of English troops upon it. 

‘ Well, they ought to be here soon now,’ says Fane, as he shuts 
up the telescope, and he remains on the wall discussing the situa- 
tion of affairs with his young friend and subordinate. ‘This 
76th has been shaky for some years past. I think the 66th is 
to be depended on; but even if it is not the Brigadier ought 
to be able to hold his own with the Grenadiers and De Havi- 
land’s battery. ‘The English troops from Abdoolapore should be 
here very soon.’ 

The young officer has not been surprised at Fane going up to 
the top of the wall, but he is surprised at his lingering there; he 
has expected him to hurry back to the yards and workshops in 
which disaffection has been reported. But Fane has his own 
purpose in that lingering. He has told the classies who had been 
employed in bringing out the guns and the ammunition to go 
back to their work. He thinks that the diffusion by them of the 
news of the expulsion of the sepoy guard and the closing of the 
wicket, of the fact that the only means of exit from the place is 
now commanded by a couple of guns, is likely to have as subduing 
an influence on the rest of the employés as his own presence. 
He could not go through the whole place at once; and he wants as 
it were to lengthen out this operation at the gateway. It is now 
past eleven o’clock, and at twelve o’clock he can legitimately get rid 
of his establishment. However, after a little while he moves back 
to his office, and then gives certain orders to some of the upper 
members, native and European, of his staff. And now the twelve 
slow strokes and the twelve succeeding quick ones on the great 
gong above the main gateway of the palace have proclaimed the 
midday hour, and the most part of the establishment of the 
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Arsenal is eager to be off, though there are not wanting many 
among the Mahomedans who would willingly have remained 
back—in possession of it. 

But most of the men -are very anxious to be out of the 
Arsenal for one thing, and back in their own houses for another. 
They have got ready to rush away the moment the clock has 
struck, but find they are not to be allowed to do this. Major 
Fane has given orders that they are to be taken down to the 
City Gate in batches and detachments. And it is with no 
pleasant feeling that the women-like Bengalee clerks, shuffling 
along in their loose transparent loin-cloths, descend the long 
ramp down which the two guns are pointing, and it is with a 
very delighted feeling that they pass through the wicket of the 
gateway, and find themselves in the wide open road beyond. But 
now the whole of the establishment has been passed out, with 
the exception of about thirty men whom Fane has ordered to be 
kept back to help the Englishmen, for whom, of course, there is 
no leaving of the Arsenal just now. Great is the grumbling 
among the men so kept back. Why, this is the time for them to 
cook their bread ; they have had nothing to eat since this time 
yesterday; they are very hungry; this is great oppression— 
terrible tyranny. And so the moments slip by. An hour has 
passed, as the one single stroke on the great gong proclaims. And 
now a trusty employé whom Fane had sent out to obtain informa- 
tion of what is going on in the city comes back. The tale he has 
to tell, as soon as he can get breath to do so—he has run all the 
way from the town, he says—is very startling. He tells of the 
mutiny of the 66th, of the slaying of its officers, and that now that 
regiment, together with the mutinous regiment from Abdoolapore, 
and a large body of the Nuwab’s troops, is on its way to attack 
the Arsenal, the whole force being under the command of Rustum 
Khan, the Soubahdar Major of the regiment. 

‘And they are bringing ladders with them, ladders from the 
palace.’ 

‘Hah! those,’ says Fane. He has seen them very often 
during the last few days. He went often to the palace to see 
Jack Kent, a brother artilleryman and an old Addiscombe chum. 
(He knows not that he is now dead.) He bas now to arrange to 
meet this attack. 

If the reader will draw two equal lines meeting at something 
less than a right angle, and from the ends of these draw two very 
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short lines at right angles to them, and join the ends of those by 
a straight line, he will produce a figure which will nearly enough 
represent the outline of the Arsenal. The first two lines would 
represent portions of the main circumvallation of the town, the 
Arsenal being placed in the corner where the east and north walls 
of the city meet: the other three would represent the inner walls 
which cut that corner off. The main, outer city walls are mounted 
with guns: but the inner walls are purely enclosure walls, though 
of course much thicker than usual: their only defensive feature 
is a crenalated parapet: they mount no guns, have no moat. 
Supposing the reader were standing within the figure with his 
back to the angle, the gateway leading out into the city would 
be a little to the right of the angle formed by the meeting of the 
left-hand short line with the longer line joining the two shorter 
ones. A great portion of the space within the Arsenal was 
occupied by large, separate, enclosed yards, and as the gates 
leading into these are now closed and locked, the space within 
each of them is now withdrawn from the field of contest: sup- 
posing the enemy to have mounted the outward walls he could 
not easily descend from them into the yards, and if he did so he 
could not easily get out of them, the gates being locked from the 
outside. The field of action was in fact limited to the open 
space in front of the City Gate. A masonry ramp led down into 
this from the main circumvallation wall, on one side, and the 
inner, or enclosure wall, on the other. Thus, then, the enemy 
could gain access to this open space, in which stood the office 
buildings and the bomb-proof powder magazine, either by gaining 
the top of the wall by escalade and then descending by the 
ramps, or by forcing their way in at the gateway. The first thing 
to be done, then, is to prevent the enemy from mounting the wall 
or forcing the gate. But suppose they succeed in doing either 
the last fight must be in this open space. Fane makes his dis- 
positions accordingly. Close in front of the office buildings, so as 
to prevent himself from being taken in the rear, he places six 
guns, most of them being 6-pounders, in such a manner as to 
bear on the ramps and the approach from the gateway, and 
a 24-pounder howitzer is placed so as to be able to play on any 
portion of the walls. The ammunition is brought out, and the 
guns at once double-charged with grape. Fane himself is of 
opinion that the enemy will try and enter by the gateway, as it 
would not be very difficult for him to blow, or even burst, the 
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wicket open; and so he has a line of chevaux-de-frise laid down 
in front of the guns he has placed specially to command the road 
leading in from it. 

While these measures are being carried out a thought occurs 
to one of the men engaged in carrying them out—the same Michael 
Flannagan mentioned before. It occurs to him because his eye 
chances to rest on the bomb-proof roof of the powder magazine, 
half-buried in the earth. His name and his speech of course at. 
once bewrayed him, but even if you had not heard him speak you 
would have known at once that he was an Irishman. He had 
the national cast of feature, look, and carriage in the most un- 
mistakable form. He steps up to Fane, and saluting him says: 

‘Shure, sorr, ye will niver let them dirty bleaguards git 
hould of the place?’ 

‘ Not if we can help it, Flannagan. Certainly not.’ 

‘But they nade niver git hould of it, sorr—or of moighty 
little of it!’ 

‘What do you mean, Flannagan ? ’ 

‘Shure, sorr, if we blow up the magazine there,’ pointing 
towards the little row of domes, ‘ there will be moighty little left 
for them to git hould of.’ 

‘Oh! ah! Blow up the magazine. Hah! Vewy good ideeaw 
—certainly—yes.’ 

The main powder-magazine of course stood without the walls 
of the city and at a good distance from them. But there was 
a large store of loose powder in this magazine too, and here was 
kept all the ammunition, both ball and blank, and here were 
stored the fuses, and rockets, and portfires, and the material for 
making them. There was plenty of explosive material in the 
place. And now the order is given, and the tops are taken off 
the casks and the powder turned out loose in great black heaps 
on the floor: the cartridges, ball and blank, are taken out of the 
boxes and cases and placed on the top of the powder, or in 
separate heaps and mounds: and the rockets and fuses and port- 
fires are put together into heaps too: and then the train is 
laid and carried to a point a little way outside the building: it 
cannot be carried very far. And so when Flannagan claims as the 
reward of his idea the privilege of carrying it out, should it be 
necessary, everyone knows that the brave Irishman is claiming 
the reward of certain death; at all events, for explosions are 
curious things, of almost certain death. He himself thinks that 
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if he has to carry out the explosion there will be about as much 
left of him as of the powder barrels and the cartridge cases, and 
that Misthress Flannagan and the childre will niver see him 
again, niver no more. 

Then Fane divides the natives he has kept in with him into 
two bands, one of which is to defend the gateway, the other the 
inner wall, and places one of his two commissioned officers in 
command of each. He then tells off the other Englishmen to 
the charge of the guns. And hardly has he made his arrange- 
ments—those for facilitating and making certain the explosion of 
the powder-magazine had taken some time—before the enemy 
has appeared on the scene. 

Fane receives a message that his presence is required at the 
gateway, and on getting there and mounting to the top of the 
wall by the side of it sees a horseman in the road beneath who 
carries a handkerchief in his hand. He recognises the horse; it 
is poor old Barnes’ first charger, but not the rider: but his people 
soon tell him, with a curious intonation in their voices—the 
sight has impressed them very greatly, it appears to them a 
visible sign of the changed relations of the two races, the English- 
man is now out of the saddle and the native in it—it is one of 
the native officers of Colonel Barnes’ regiment, the Soubahdar 
Rustum Khan, they say. These natives all knew, too, that Rus- 
tum Khan at present occupied the position of the Sikunder 
Begum’s paramour, and that added greatly to the effect produced 
on them by the sight of him in his present audacious position. 
Rustum Khan salutes Major Fane, not with a military salute, but 
with an easy graceful salaam, and then requests him to direct 
the gate to be opened so that the troops sent by his Highness 
the Nuwab of Khizrabad for the purpose—and he waves the 
handkerchief towards the road leading from the town on which 
he has left his following—may pass in and take possession of 
his Highness’s ancient place of arms. 

‘If you do not go away from here at once I will order you to 
be fired at,’ says Fane ; ‘ for I look on you as a traitor, a deserter, a 
mutineer, and a thief.’ 

Rustum Khan turns his horse and gallops away, followed by 
the two troopers attached to him as orderlies. A few hours ago he 
was trudging along in the dust on foot. And the moment he has 
begun to gallop back the foremost men of his column have made a 
rush at the wall. The open spaces of the ladder they carry 
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glimmer high up in the air. Fane hurries towards the spot with 
the three other Englishmen he has with him. And the officer he 
has placed in charge of the body of natives allotted to the guarding 
of the wall is also hurrying with these men towards the same spot. 

And now amid great shouts and cries the top of the ladder 
has been fixed a little below the top of the wall, and some men 
have begun to ascend it. And the English officer induces his 
men to fire a volley over the wall, but they are not accustomed 
to the use of firearms, nor is their heart in the work, and the 
volley is a very innocuous one; but as those who have gone 
through such scenes know, the mere rattle and roar of musketry 
has its effect—the fear of being killed has a greater effect in a 
battle than the mere killing—and the cooler and better-directed 
fire of the Englishmen—Fane and the two other officers had also 
armed themselves with muskets—having dropped several of the 
assailants, these retire to the shelter of a hedge on the other side 
of the road which ran just below the Arsenal wall, and Fane 
orders the ladder to be hurled down. And now it is perceived 
that this attack was not made by the order of Rustum Khan. 
He is seen riding about and disposing his men carefully and 
methodically behind the shelter of the hedges and dwarf walls 
which run along the edge of the road. And Fane, recognising 
that his trained intelligence may be the most dangerous force 
against them, orders him to be fired at; but he continues to ride 
about uninjured and undiscomposed. But now Fane feels the 
want of any flanking defences. Had there been a bastion or 
salient in the middle of the straight run of wall he and the other 
Englishmen could from it have foiled any attempt at escalade on 
either side of it. And now Rustum Khan has placed his men, 
and they open fire on the whole length of the wall, and the fire 
of these trained soldiers is very different from the fire of the 
untrained employés of the Arsenal. 

Sergeant Reilly is killed, and the young artillery officer com- 
manding the party badly wounded; but they must still fight on. 
And now from the gateways of two compounds on the other side 
of the road rush out two separate bodies of men, each carrying 
ladders, which they proceed to rear against the wall at two sepa- 
rate points. And the defenders are divided into two parties 
to meet these attacks, Fane leading one and the young officer 
the other. And as they reach the spots where the ladders are 
reared, a thought occurs to one of the classies, and mounting on 
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to the parapet wall, he does not try to throw down the ladder 
whose top he has seized, as everyone observing him from above 
or below fully expects him to do, but jumping on to it he goes 
scurrying down it as fast as he can, and his companions imme- 
diately follow his example—they have no desire to remain where 
they are, or to fight their fellow-countrymen. And now amid 
great shouts of praise and cries of welcome from those below, 
the men of both Fane’s bands begin to swarm down both the 
ladders, and the men he has stationed at the gateway seeing 
what is happening, rush away from their post and join those at 
the nearest ladder, and the Englishmen cannot control or coerce 
those who so largely outnumber them, and they have to throw 
themselves together to prevent themselves from being over- 
powered singly in case their men, instead of merely deserting 
them, should become actively hostile, to which the sepoys from 
below are now loudly urging them. There is a short period of 
great confusion and disorder, and then there is nothing for the 
Englishmen to do but to get back to the guns in the enclosure 
and there fight out the final fight. 

They could of course have run down to the Water Gate and 
passed out through it on to the river and so got safely out of the 
place long before the sepoys had mounted the wall in any numbers. 
But the thought of this occurs to none of them: could not have 
been entertained if it had. Why, there are eight of them—enough 
to fight, too many to run away. And Fane and Frost and Smith, 
commissioned officers, and Hurley and Scully and Doolan and 
Flannagan, and Reilly (now lying dead on the wall above) and 
Cooper: these were they who fought the great fight this day. 

Fane tells off the men to the guns. And Michael Flannagan 
has taken his stand by the train, the setting fire to which is to be 
the last blow on their side in the fight. 

‘When I lift my hat,’ says Fane. 

It will take the sepoys some little time to mount the walls 
and make their way towards them, and that time is utilised in 
loading muskets and laying them down by the side of the guns 
for the use of those who are to cover the men appointed to fire and 
load the latter. And so the moments go by, their fierce heat un- 
felt. And now the sepoys come shouting along the top of the inner 
wall, and now they come pouring down the ramp to their easy vic- 
tory, only eight men before them ; and Fane watches them quietly, 
and then gives the word of command, and two guns send forth 
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their deadly contents, and it is as if over the whole length of the 
ramp had been passed the sharp sickle of death. The rushing 
~ sepoys go down before it as the standing corn goes down before the 
sweep of the scythe. And men rush across the enclosure, even up 
towards the guns, and wave their arms, and fall to the ground, 
and lie there writhing in their agony. War is not a pretty thing. 
And the Englishmen ply the men on the wall with their muskets, 
and cause them to run back. The pieces having been reloaded, 
the Englishmen have again nothing to do but wait. And a 
good many of the minutes so unexpectedly fraught with such 
momentous consequences go by, and their opponents have not 
appeared again. 

Now the cause of this is seen. They have been making a 
circuit behind them. A party of sepoys now appears on the 
banquette of the wall on the other side of the enclosure, the 
outer, or river, or city wall, while another party appears again 
on the inner wall at the top of the fatal ramp. And both these 
parties fire down on the Englishmen and the Englishmen return 
the fire, not only with their muskets, but with the howitzer, 
which is brought to bear with such effect on the men on the 
outer wall as to scatter them. And then it is loaded again—the 
natives themselves attribute our success in the battles against 
them greatly to our quickness in the loading and firing of our 
guns—and brought to bear on the party on the inner wall, and 
scatters it too. And then again two bodies of sepoys appear 
simultaneously on the two opposite walls, as if to distract the 
attention and divide the fire of the Englishmen, and as the 
howitzer sends its deadly hail across the top of the inner wall, 
the men on the opposite wall rush on and begin to descend the 
slope leading down from that wall to the enclosure, which said 
slope or ramp is open and free, and not encumbered with dead 
and wounded as the one on the opposite side is. But two pieces 
had been trained on this ramp, and they have been standing 
ready loaded for a long time, and now they are discharged, and 
though the men do not go down in a shock as they had before, a 
good many of them fall, and the rest go back. But now the 
Jemadar Rustum Khan himself appears upon this wall, and 
quietly makes observation of the placing of the guns below, while 
the Englishmen take shots at him. 

What his orders are is soon seen. Rustum Khan does not 
mean to let them bring their superior engines of destruction, 
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which have so greatly multiplied their numbers, into play against 
him in the same wholesale way. He directs his men to scatter 
themselves along the banquette, and lying down upon it to take 
steady separate aim at the Englishmen. There are now only six 
of them. Frost, the young officer who had been so troubled at 
the news of the mutineers having got into the town, had been 
killed by a shot through the head, and Sergeant Hurley was 
killed on the occasion of the second rush. And of these six there 
is not a man, except Fane himself and Flannagan, who was 
sheltered by the powder magazine, who is not more or less badly 
wounded. 

But still they continue to play on the wall with their howitzer 
and their muskets. And so the fight goes on. And the heat of 
the sun, of the air, is terrible, for it is now about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, the hottest time of the day. And now as Scully 
and Doolan, the two Irishmen who have done such splendid 
service in the loading and firing of the guns, both being tall, 
strong, powerful men, are standing by the muzzle of the howitzer, 
and about to reload, the bullets take them, and the sponging rod 
drops from the hand of the one, and the powder bag from the 
hand of the other, and one falls to the ground and the other reels 
back, and there isa shout from the walls; and then, as if they had 
risen out of the earth, at the edge where the level road across 
the enclosure and the steep incline leading down to the gateway 
meet, appears a line of red coats and dark faces—they had come 
in through the gateway which Rustum Khan had had opened— 
and then along the level roadway comes a swift rush for the guns. 

The time has come. Fane quietly lifts his hat. The earth 
trembles, and the tall walls rock. The air is rent with the sound 
of the great explosion. It closely resembles a volcanic eruption. 
There is the uprushing column of flame and smoke; the air is 
filled with the white dust of the mortar of the shattered build- 
ing, to represent the volcanic ashes: and the fragments of 
masonry hurled into the air represent the cast-up rocks, to 
which they are not unequal in size. The larger of these fragments 
descend close around ; some of the smaller are carried to enormous 
distances, The first terrible noise of the explosion is succeeded 
by the sharp hissing of rockets and pinging of bullets rushing 
through the air; by the dull thud of the descending fragments 
of masonry striking the earth ; by the crash of falling buildings. 
The office building is blown down; a long length of the arsenal 
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wall blown over. If the smaller fragments of the closely cemented 
brick and mortar were carried to long distances the bullets were 
carried still farther. Writing with reference to this, a native 
eye-witness and chronicler of the events of the day, says: ‘It’ 
(the explosion of the magazine) ‘ did great damage to the adjacent 
houses, and killed about five hundred passengers walking in 
different streets. The bullets fell in the houses of people to such 
a degree that some children picked up two pounds, and some five 
pounds of it, from the yards of their houses.’ However that may 
be, many thousands of bullets were hurled into the air, for the 
magazine was very full of ball ammunition. The explosion of the 
powder magazine, with its massive side walls half buried in the 
earth, and its massive circular roof, was also like the bursting of a 
huge shell. A huge black cavern now marked the place where 
it. had stood. 

The assailants suffered severely. Many were killed by the 
direct shock and concussion of the explosion, many by the rockets 
and bullets and fragments of masonry flying about. Many were 
destroyed by the heavier masses of masonry in their descent; 
many who were gathered together on the top of it, or at its base, 
were killed by the blowing down of the long length of battlement 
near the magazine. 

The survivors on the spot were conscious only of the sudden 
obscuring of the sun, and of the dark shadow which the huge 
dense cloud of smoke cast over them. Those who were observing 
the place of conflict from a distance saw a great pyramid of flame 
leap suddenly high into the air, were stunned by the shock of the 
explosion, and then saw that a tall black column of smoke had 
taken the place of the flame—saw that this black shaft remained 
solid for some time, and then gradually widened out at the top 
until it looked like a gigantic mushroom. 


(To be continued.) 





